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For the Register and Observer. 


POETRY SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO MUSIC. 
NO. Vil. 
Tune: Watchman. 
Suggested by the Seventh Commandment. 
1 Holy, All-holy One, 
Whose glories Heaven entrance, 
With awe profound let man adore, 
Beneath thy searching glance. 


2 Thou art of eyes too pure 
To look on daring sin; 
Yet all we do or say thou knowest, 
And every thought within. 


3 Night, with her darkest veil, 
From thee can nought conceal ; 
The shades of death before thee fly, 
And ceeds unknown reveal. 


4 Then may our hearts abhor 
The thought of joys unchaste ; 
Let grace divine control desire, 
And form a heavenly taste. 


5 While we indulge the hope 
Of dwelling, Lord, with thee, 
Unstained may all our robes be kept; { 
Our life from folly free. 








6 Of may we soar on high; 
Anticipate the day, 
When earth no more shall tempt our hearts 
To leave our heavenly way. s. W. 
no. VIII. 
Tune: Ydolem, or Arlington. 


A Paraphrase of the Eighth Commandment. 


1 God, on his creatures hath bestowed 


Life and its every joy; 
Nought can support us, but his power ; 
Nought but his power destroy. 


2 All have their proper gifts secured, 
Chartered by laws supreme; 
Those who their neighbor's peace invade, 


Forfeit their peace with Him. 


8 Lord, may we reverence thy designs, 
Nor, with insidious guile, 
Rifle th’ industrious of the boon, 
Earned by their patient toil. 


4 Honest and frugal in our lives, 

May we our means employ ; 

Never rapacious, nor unkind, 
While we our own enjoy. 


5 Humble our selfish spirits, Lord, 
Sources of every ill; 
Thus may our labors for the worl! 
Nobler designs ‘fulfill. s. W. 
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For the Register and Observer. 
FOLLY OF WAR. 


‘All wars are follies, very mischievous and | 
very expen-ive ones. When will mankind be} 
convinced of this, and agree to settle their dif- | 
ferences by arbitration? Were they to do it, | 
EVEN BY THE CASTING OF A DIE, it would be bet- | 
ter than by fighting and destroying each other.’ | 
— Franklin. 

Such is the declaration of one of the wisest | 
and sharpest observers of his age— preeminent- | 
ly an age of war. He declares that there is no 
reason in war—that there is no need of it— | 
that nations can settle their disputes by refer- | 
ring to some third party, and if they cannot’ 
agree upon that, they had better throw a die to 
decide the question than go to war. We put} 
the opinion of Franklin, the tamer of the light- | 
ning, and the dethroner of power, over against} 
the satire and bombast of public debaters, and / 
Phi Beta Kappa orators and poets, who of late | 
seem to have made the efforts of the friends of | 
peace, the butt of their sarcasm. On public | 
days, when the literary gather, and the young | 
are going forth from the Halls of Science, it is} 
rung in their ears with the tongue of eloquence, | 
and jeer of scorn that we must have war—that | 


it is necessary —that nations cannot do without | 
it. This is all false—false in taste—false in | 
fact. There is no need of war. We might as| 
well contend that neighbors must fight to settle | 
their differences of lines, and prices, as that na- | 
tions must fight to settle theirs. Ficur! what) 
a word for men to use. Ficut! what does it) 
mean—ponder it—turn it over in your mind, | 
think of it—what is its true import? It means) 
to take the knife and go deliberately out, and) 
gash—stab—kill your neighbor! your brother !} 
It is no hasty, rash act—it is not the impulse! 
of passion instantly heated—it is cool, caleula-| 
ting, deliberate killing. The nation consults | 
about it, it is conversed about by the fire-side, | 
money is raised and appropriated to buy knives, | 
(politely called swords) and grind, and polish! 
them. Men are hired and paid by the month | 
—by the day—by the job—to kill. And yet, | 
though such be the nature of war, there are| 
men who will stand up, (and where ?—in the | 
sacred sanctuary of the religion of Jesus,) and | 
declare that all this is necessary; and hoot at | 
and deride those who believe that ‘all wars are} 
follies’ and sins. Franklin was seventy seven | 
years of age when he uttered the words of my } 
motto; he had the experience of much travel, | 
seeing many countries, being intro duced to! 
many cabinets, and the experience of great age | 
and deliberation. { 

I am not ashamed to stand with Franklin.! 
There are others who are not ashamed to de-| 
clare that they would as lief appeal to reason, | 
as to lead and iron, to adjust their disputes. | 
He who dares not appeal to reason when he} 
has a difference with his neighbor, need be) 
ashamed —he confesses that nothing intelligent 
Will act with him and for him. 

T appeal to the Christian community if they 
Will be sneered out of a truth which wisdom 
has sealed with his royal signet. I ask why 
not refer national troubles to some competent 
‘ribunal as well as individual troubles. What 
shadow of a reason is there beneath the sun 
Why we should not appeal to reason—to men ? 

here is not a single reason. It is only the 








will of a few, the interest of less, and the sneer 
of some bombastic orators, which prevents its 
being done. Shall I be told that there is no 
tribunal to which nations can appeal? Then 
make one; so much the more need of action. 
But there are bodies of men to whom such ap- 
peals can be made in every nation. Take the 
case of our North Eastern boundary. The 
train is now all laid ready to flash by the first 
spark that shall be applied, and set the nation 
on fire—deluge two kingdoms with blood. Now 
I say refer the question to the board of civil 
engineers in France. They area disinterested 
party. Let them come upon the ground with 
the Treaty in their hands—measure the line, 
and decide where it is. They are competent 
to do it, and this is the way we farmers do in 
all such cases of division lines ; we get a sur- 
veyor, and send him upon the ground with the 
deed in his hand, he runs the line, marks the 
bounds, and we abide by his decision. 
not sit in our parlors, and write letters to each 


We do;I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 








‘a governor ought to die standing.’ The lion| 
heart was still there. 

On the second of September he asked one 
of his chaplains to read to him the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth verses of the fourth chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians,—‘ Not 
that I speak to him in respect of want, but I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with be content. I know both how to be abat- 
ed and how to abound, every where and in all 
things. I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. 1 
can do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.’ When the passage had been read, 
; he murmured forth brokenly the touching works. 
|* This scripture did once save my life when my 
eldest son————died, which went as a dagger 
to my heart, indeed it did.’ Then himself re- 
peating the words of the apostle, he said, 
Not that I speak in respect of want, but 











' therewith to be content.’ °T is true, Paul, you 


other on the subject, declaring where the line’ have learnt this, and attained to this measure 
ought to be, and shall be; and then if we can- | of grace, but what shall I do? Ah! poor 
not agree call Tom, and John to go and buy creature, it is a hard lesson for me to take out; 


FEBRUARY 22, 1840. 





ly productive to the charity, the reverend gen- 
tleman proceeded to the Court House to receive 
the pledges, and remained there until ten o’clock 
at night, the people took the pledge by twenties 
ata time. Notwithstanding the numbers thus 
disposed of, the state of the city this morning 
beggars description. 

At an early hour, the house of Mr Dunbar, in 
Mallow street, where the priest took up his 
residence, was surrounded by thousands of 
people from the country, until the pressure be- 
came so great that the area railings gave way, 
und a young woman was unfortunately killed 
upon the spot.. The reverend gentleman re- 
sumed his exertions at the Court House, where 
he remained until afternoon, when matters as- 
sumed in its neighborhood an alarming appear- 
ance.—The Court fronts the Shannon, and is 
surrounded by an iron railing—the pressure 
from within became so great that boats were 
placed to pick the people up if it should give 
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them away? Have you never seen any of 
those whom you knew and loved, with their 
hearts still, their arms powerless, and their eyes 
closed in death? All are dependent upon God, 
and will you not pray to Him? Perhaps you 
may think He does not hear you. Ina sermon 
preached by Mr Lothrop a few Sabbaths since, 
an account is given of a young man, who saved 
his father’s life during one of the late storms. 
While the waves were dashing around and had 
swept all but this father and son from the ves- 
sel, the young man offered a short and fervent 
prayer, jumped into the water, and struggling 

















manfully against the storm reached the shore, 
and drew his father after him safe to land. My | 
youpg friends, do you suppose that this ponyer' 
was heard? Yes. He prayed for his father’s 
life and it was granted him. Who can doubt | 
it? Our Savior says, ‘ask and ye shall re-, 
ceive,’ and shal] we doubt that thet prayer so| 
sincere, earnest and heart-felt was heard? It 





way. The event thus foreseen soon afterwards 
oceurred, and the precaution was the means of | 
saving those who were precipitated into the} 
river. Father Matthew by this time got alarm- 


was heard, and strength was given te the arm | 
of the noble youth, who willingly exposed him- | 
self to be dashed upon the rocks or to be swal- | 
lowed up in the raging waters. 





ed for the safety of the people, and his alarm was 


If then this prayer was heard, will not every 


| ed his spirit, 


ill. 


some rifles and march over into the woods and 
shoot each other—dead! We should hang such 
neighbors for murder—what a gallows it would 
take to hang all the nations that are thus guil- 
ty!! 

I say then that there are means, abundant 


| and amply competent means, of settling this 
difficulty about which the whole kennel of war | 
dogs are growling, and gnawing the bars of, 
their cage, anxious to devour—tear—and kill. | 


Will a reasonable community go to war on 
this subject? Will they not rather refer the 
matter to some competent judges, and not toa 
king whose crown may be worth more than his 
head. This matter cannot be deferred. The 
crisis is at hand. Remember last winter. 
Think of it—do you wish such a scene to be 
repeated? Sucha scene! nay, a worse one; 
a scene not only maddened and thirsting for 
blood, bat actually feasting upon it. 
righteous God stay the hand of violence. May 
a Christian community beware how they listen 
to the sneer of the demagogue, or the rant of 
the braggart. 
choose those to address them on their literary 
and political anniversaries who are capable of 
finding no better weapons than lampoonery, 


and ridicule—and no other theme than taunt-' deliver them, and with the work of reforma- 

ing the benevolent, and burlesquing the decla- | tion, and make the name of Christ glorious in 
It may be pleasant to the the world; and teach those who look too much 

ear to hear the wit, but truth bleeds, and the upon thy instruments to depend most upon thy- 


In defiance of | self; pardon such as desire to trample upon} 
' now dark, and yet still are the streets I have parents? Ob, then before sleep falls upon your | 


ration of the wise. 


heart is hardened and debased. 
all such scorn, I say in the language of Frank- 
lin, ‘all wars are rotures.’ Better settle our 


| disputes by the cast or a pre, than by fighting 


and destroying each other. And under the 


broad shield of his name can we be easily pro- ' night before his death, he was very restless, 


tected from the hail discharged from such a 
cloud. R. P. S. 





[From the London Review.] 
DEATH OF CROMWELL. 


We must dwell fora little on the closing | illness, ; ; 4 : 
His second | fully and fervently in the midst of his pain. 


had | At other times he said,‘I would be willing to 


scene of this great man’s life. 
and favorite daughter, Elizabeth Claspole, 
been very sickly for some time. Her character | 


beautifully depicts itself in a letter of the 12th | , 
| with his people.’ 


of June, 1658, to the wife of Henry Cromwell. | 
Though extremely ill, she forgets herself in her | 
overflowing affection for her brother, her family, | and endeavor to sleep ; 
and especially him whom God so wonderfully | my design to drink or sleep, 


preserved from his enemies,—her father, Crom- | 
well, whose heart leapt up amidst the dangers | 
of battles, and laughed at the plots of assassins, | 
had now unavailingly to try a task which blanch- | 
and ward off, if he might, that, 
sad reversal of hope when the father buries his | 
his child, and of that treasury of sweet affec-, 
tions garnered for the solace of his death-bed, | 
there is nothing left to him but the recollection | 
of her death smile. His own health had all 

along been far from firm ; and his watching by her | 
bedside during her long and extreme pain, with 
the sight of the frequent and violent convulsion 
fits which brought her to her end, affected him | 
so acutely, that a little before her death, on, 
Friday the 6th of August, he was himself taken | 
He became ill by her bedside; and when 
she died, the desolation of his home was more ' 
than he could bear. After four or five days, | 
this illness seemed to wear off. On the 17th 
of August he went out for an hour, and return-| 
ing much refreshed, his friends congratulated | 


May a. 


And let them beware how they | 


| shadow of death extended itself over the sufferer. 


I find it so. ‘Ican do all things through 
,Christ that strengtheneth me.’ He that was 
_Paul’s Christ is my Christ too; and so drew wa- 
| ters out of the well of salvation, Christ, in the 
| covenant of grace.’ As they stood around his 
_bed, he lifted himself up, and said to Sterry, one 
of his chaplains, ‘ Tell me, is it possible to 
fall from grace?’ The reply of the Calvinist 
wus, ‘It is not possible,’ ‘ Then,’ he exclaimed, 
‘Tam safe, I know I was in grace once.’ 
The dying soldier then turned round and prayed 
for the people of God, and especially for his en- 
emies among them, ir a prayer full of Christ- 
like forgiveness and love—earnest, .touching, 
and truthfull—the voice of a spirit retiring into 
)eternity as it prays ;—‘ Lord, although I am 
-a miserable and wretched creature, [ am in 
covenant with thee through grace, and [ may, 
I will, come to thee for thy people. Thou hast 
made me (though very unworthy) a mean in- 
strument to do them some good and thee some 
service; and many of them have set too high 
a value upon me, though others wish and would 
be glad of my death: but, Lord, however thou 
dost dispose of me, continue and go on to do 
good for them; give them consistency of judg- 
/ment, one heart and mutual love, and goon to 





the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people 
too ; and pardon the folly of this short prayer, 
, even for Jesus Chrisi’s sake, and give us a good } 
,night if it be thy pleasure.’ Most part of the} 


| speaking often to himself. He was heard mut- 
tering, ‘ Truly God is good, indeed he is; be} 
will not—’here his speech failed him, >. 
his attendants thought the expression was, ‘he 
will not leave me.’ He frequently, during ~his 
used the saying, ‘God is good,’ cheer- 








live to be further serviceable to God and his’ 
people, but my work is done ; yet God will va 

There being something to! 
he was desired to take it) 
he answered, ‘ It is not | 


but it was my de- 
sign to make what haste I can to be gone.’ In 


drink offered to him, 


this way passed the night within that chamber } 
‘of death in the plain and irregular mansion, 


fronted by a high wall, which this great ruler | 
occupied at Whitehall ; without, one of the) 
most violent storms on record spent its fury on} 
the city, throwing down chimneys, uprooting | 
trees in the parks, and unroofing houses. 0 
emn assemblies had been held for sevaral days | 
throughout the country and all over the city by; 
the Puritans, and large numbers passed all that | 


\day in fasting, and tears, and prayers, for the | 
‘great life which, heedless of the storm, was) 


gasping itself away for ever, as the pomsetet 


| 


Though he used some exceeding ‘ self-debasing | 
words, annihilating and judging himself,’ his| 
expressions, towards morning, were full of in-/ 
ward consolation and peace. And thus the 
high spirit of Oliver Cromwell passed calmly | 
away at about four o’clock in the afternoon of 
his fortunate day—his twice victorious third of 
September. Fear paled all cheeks on that 


\ 
i 


the pledge. Irish enthusiasm I never witnessed, 


| crowd elsewhere, or even in Ireland itself, cond be times of trial and temptation. I have now 


fully and greatly justified by what soon after-' sincere prayer be heard? Some persons will | 
wards occurred. A woman was crushed to, pray in times of sickness and danger, who nev- | 
death in the crowd, and several men, when the er pray in health. Is this mot ungrateful ?. 
iron railing towards the street was carried away | Why shall we not love our Father and pray to | 
to the extent of many yards, were thrown down | Him in health as well as in sickness? Grati-| 
and trampled upon by the crowd, Three are | tude and love would lead us to pray frequently? | 
said to have beea picked up dead, one with his| I hope then, my young friends, that you will 
arm broken, besides others more or less severely | pray often. Do you ask what to pray for?. 
injured. The dragoons were sent for, and the You have kind friends and parents, and can. 
reverend gentleman was escorted back to Mal- | you not thank God for then? Think how: 
low street. The numbers who by this time! many persons have no friends. Have you read. 
had thronged into the town to take the pledge, | the story of Arthur Lee and Tom Palmer? — If 
have been estimated as high as from 60,000 to | you have, you will remember the sad aceount of 
70,000 ; for comparatively few of its + a poor Dick Stanley, ‘who was left to wander 
tants were among the disciples, many of them upon earth and sea, without home and friends,’ . 
having taken the pledge previously, and yet the and how different it was from the story of Ar-, 
various vehicles and the steamboats were lad n | thur, who had happy recolleetions of pious pa- | 
with new converts to temperance ; indeed the) rents and friends. Do you rementber too, how, 
latter dangerously so. In Mallow street and! John Palmer felt, as he heard Arthur breathing - 
Catherine street, the dragoons- kept a lane {a prayer. Do you not suppose that Arthur in, 
the centre sufficiently wide for two people © /that prayer thought of his kind friends and | 
walk abreast, and on each side of thislane the | teacher who were far away? If any of you 
people knelt in the mud, while the reverend have not read this interesting story, I hope that | 
gentleman passed through repeating after him | you will get it. 
as nearly as I could catch them, the Sollowing | You also can think of your friends in your) 
words: ‘I solemnly promise to abstain from prayers, You can pray too for the sorrowing, ' 
all intoxicating liquors, and by my advice and | the sick, the poor and the deserted. Then you. 
example to persuade others to abstain also.’ can pray for yourselves. Have you done noth- ; 
Crowd after crowd thus take the pledge and jing this day, for which you will feel regret, ' 
pass away, but to make room for sueceeding | when in the stillness of night you reflect upon, 
throngs rushing to become his disciples. It is it? Have you said no unkind word to your, 


—_— 


named filled with supplicants kneeling to take’ eye-lids, ask forgiveness of your Father. My | 
friends, how much we do every day for which | 
but what is most singular, to those who are | we should be sorry. We have always, then, | 


not aware of the results heretofore produced in something to confess to God, and we can al-| 


similar circumstances, is, that amongst such a | ways pray for his forgiveness and for his help | 


wae tendi somany drunken people are to be+mentioned # few things for which you an | 
found. AndI saw more people to-day drunk,’ pray ; I hope at another time to mention some 
than I have ever seen in my life. This how- more. A. H. J. 

ever, is easily accounted for. It is not to be 
supposed that all those who go to Mr Matthews | 
are drunkards, but the great mass of them | 
have been in the habit of occasional hard drink- 
ing. They resolve to go to him and take the’ 
pledge, and it is a strange anomaly that those 





a / 
For the Régistér arid Observer. 
MILITARY PARADES. 


The evil consequences attending these are 
not often understood ; and as special efforts are 


owe a making to keep them up through the length | 
who are about to forego drinking spirits forever, | and breadth of this state, it is necessary that. 


on the day before they take the pledge get drunk | the attention of the Christian comrmunity be } 


by way of taking a last farewell of the ‘sweets’ | |), gd to the subject. I do not say thet there| 


4 ° . . | 
of drunkenness.* It is still a fact, as I have | may not be some ground for the sissertion that 


been credibly informed, that even those who) in our large cities and towns, the appearance of 


thus riot in debauchery until the pledge is actu- | acadail ctenpetiios parading thevagh. tie street 


ally taken, are never known to touch et tends to keep the rabble in awe, and makes. 


| 
} 
) 


spirits afterwards. They say that Mr Matthews | hotel tint the behi , I will. 
| toad ) power ind the law. I will) 
my a pee pty rs 000. oT he on |not touch this question at this time. I admit} 
pa feesettioe mene > Sie ony ___| the opinion to be true for the present. Still I, 


successfully elsewhere as in Limerick there can | . a 
A Siti atae ‘contend that through our Commonweaith this is’ 
be no question but half the distilleries in Ireland | not the case. No such demand is made in the, 


im hue Gon yo been that the | Untry, no such necessity exists. There is no’ 
price of bread rose from 2d to 6d, and was at such body of men 'iete to be awed by force. | 
oh No population of the kind exists among them. | 


epee" seeteies “Ras Sete at te It is not at all necessary therefore to sustain | 


bakers’ men by the famishing multitude, and Te A 
the pensantry from the neighboring counties, | armed men for the purpose of awing the rabble. | 


were obliged, having no other shelter from the | The object is useless in a great portion of the 


. - | Commonwealth. 
weather, to pay 10d each for standing room in| “ y will not dwell upon the opinion either that | 
: it is necessary to keep up these parades in or- | 
der to discipline men for war—because not | 
many years since the staff officers in answer to / 
inquiries from the secretary of War upon this | 
subject, stated that these parades were useless | 
for discipline; and some said worse than useless. | 


a 





For the Register and Observer. 
PRAYER. 
To the Children who read the Register. 


him on his recovery; but George Fox, the! 


Quaker, who went up to him on this occasion, Stormy autumn day, and as the death news’ 


requesting his protection for the Friends, declar- | Spread among the praying congregations, the 
ed when he left him, that he had seen the, Puritans bemoaned themselves, putting their 
‘ wraith’ of death in the face of Cromwell. On} mopihe in the dust, agg It re the Lord 

the 24th, he was again confined to his room by | — A great man 1s fallen in Israel! ; 

a slow fever, which his physicians called a! His enemies, also, were soon aware pest 
bastard tertian. This day, overhearing one of | dying prayers had ee ~~ m4 " wong 
his physicians whisper to another, ‘ his pulse is | wish and would be glad of my death, but, Lord, | 


intermittent,’ he became pale, a cold perspira- | however thou dost dispose of me, continue to go 
tion came on his face, and, desiring to be laid on and do good for them ; — such as a 
on hisbed, he made his private will. On the ar- | 8!re 0 trample on the dust of a poor worm, for 
rival of his physician next morning, he requested , ‘hey are thy people too. . 

every one to leave the room except his wife— Hypocrite, LIAR, —— an Ripe 
they had been nearly forty years together, and — beautiful was thy death, and sweetly full o 
happy all the time—and holding her hand he forgiving love. 
said to the physician, ‘ Do not think that I shall 
die; | am sure that I shall not.’ Observing 
surprise in the eyes of the physician, he contin- 
ued, ‘ Don’t think that I am mad; I tell you the 
truth ; I know it from better authority than any 
that you can have from Galen or Hippocrates. 
It is the answer of God himself to our prayer; 
not mine alone, but to those of others who have 
a more intimate interest in him than I have.’ 
This communication, the offspring of strong 
will and wild faith, was told to Thurloe and 





[From a London Paper.] 
IRISH TEETOTALISM. EXTRAORDINARY SCENE. 
Limerick, Dec. 2. 

When I alluded in my last letter to father 
Matthews, I little thought that I should have 
had again to speak of him in connection with 
a scene such as, I believe, in Europe, could not 
find its parallel. I had heard of his fascinating 
influences among the lower classes, and of their 
firm belief that if they tasted spirituous liquors 


My Young Friends,—I wish to say a few 
words to you on Prayer. It is a most solemn 
subject and one on which we should think with 
great seriousness. For what is prayer? It is| 
speaking to the Father of all, who created all, | 
who is every where present and who is perfect- | 
ly pure and holy. If whenever we prayed, an 
answer should come to us in words, if in the} 
stillness of our rooms, whenever we spoke to! 
God, we should hear a voice saying, ‘ your 
prayer is heard and I will do for you what you 
ask,’ should we ndt be startled, should we not 
feel prayer to be a very solemn thing? Is it 
not as solemn now? Does not He hear us? 
Some persons feeling this solemnity, almost 
dread to pray; while others do not feel it and 
go through their prayers without consideration 
or thought. Others do not pray at all. They 
live on day after day, enjoying life and health, 
with kind friends to take care of them and 
make them happy, and they seem to feel that 
there is no reason, why they should pray? My 
young friends, 1s this the case with any of you? 
Think of it. You say you enjoy life. Whois, 
it that gives you life? You have good health. 
Who gives it to you? Who makes the blood 








run so rapidly through your veins, carrying | 


They declared that they should prefer to take | 
men raw from the field, and shop, and fit them | 


;for active duty, than attempt to regulate and | us of bayonets dripping with. blood. To one. 


properly dis¢ipline our companies which are | 
paraded, and marched about, and whirled about | 
two or three times every year: [I say then 1 
will not dwell upon the uselessness of these! 
parades as adapted to qualify men for active | 
duty; this point has been settled for a long time 
by the principal officers in the country. For, 
this purpose they have been pronounced by | 
military men to be useless, worse than useless. 
I therefore dismiss this topic without remark. 
Thus we dispose of two of the chief arguments 
in favor of military parades. They are not 
wanted to awe the rabble in the country if they 
are in the city, and hence it is no reason why 
the state should be at an enormous expense to 
sustain these parades all about, because they 
may be needed in cities. Let them be sustain- 
ed where they are wanted, and by whom they 
are wanted. And secondly, they are not want- 
ed to secure disciplined men for active service, 
for they are worse than useless for that purpose, 
as far as discipline is concerned. 

If it be said that such parades nourish the 
war spirit, that is true; but the war spirit and 


others; and hence Godwin, his chaplain, is said 
to have exclaimed in prayer, ‘O Lord, we pray 
not for his recovery, that thou hast granted al- 
ready ; what we now beg is his speedy recov- 
ery:’—words of maddened hope! Being re- 
moved from Hampton Court to Whitehall for 
change of air, his fever became a double tertian, 
with two fits in twenty-four hours, the one 
close after the other, which weakened and wast- 
ed him extremely. For some days Le was 
scarcely out of fits. In the intervals, however, 
he would insist on transacting business, and 
when his physician remonstrated, he told them 


after taking the priest’s pledge, some great and 
heavy misfortune wouid be sure to overtake 
them ; but I was, notwithstanding, wholly un- 
prepared for what I this day witnessed. 

The reverend gentleman was expected in 
Limerick on Saturday, as he was invited to 
preach a charity sermon on the Sunday, and 
in order to prevent confusion it was announced 
that those who wished to take the pledge should 
enrol their names beforehand. On Saturday 
night the number of names enrolled, I am told, 








“ees not less than twenty thousand. After the | arm, can he not withhold it? And He who they take fire at any thing, are ready to fight 


sermon on Sunday, which sermon was eminent-' 


streams of health all over the body? Who is' war discipline are very different things. And 
it that makes your heart beat? Is it yourself? this reason for their continuance is the very one 
If you should speak to it and tell it to cease;] would urge for their discontinuance. We do 
beating, would it obey you? Should you not | not wish to have the war spirit nourished, it is 
then express your gratitude to the Being, who) ready enough to break out without being pre- 
thus takes care of you and provides for your, pared. We do not wish to see the spirit of re- 
happiness? Think again. The Being whe yenge, malignity, hatred, fed and fanned, and 
gives you life, cannot He take it away? He! applauded, and worshipped. It is this that we 
that makes your heart beat, can He not stop its _ deplore, it is this we lament. Men whose 
beatings? He that supplies strength to your passions are thus cherished are too sensitive, 





gives you all those kind friends, can he not take for any thing. Governed by impulse avd not 


by reason, they rush to war when ‘it is clearly 
wrong. 
crushed, and trodden under foot, and the beas- 
tial rules the intellectual:. The influence of 
these parades upon the character, is not unlike 
the influence of actual' service: And what is 
the character of soldiers as a body? They are 
creatures of passion, unprincipled, ungoverna- 
ble by the restraints of moral force. There are 
some exceptions to this rule, but such is the 
character of very many, the’ majority. It was 
the immorality of the soldiers, .and the fear:that™ 
their children would be contaminated by their 
inanner, which was influential in no small de-- 
gree, in driving our fathers from Holand to this- 
country, then a waste howling wilderness.. 
Smollett speaks of the gaols of England being 
filled with the soldiers who were-dismissed from: 
the army and navy, who too lazy to work, andi 
too reckless to obey civil law, preyed upon the 
peace and property of the kingdom. Prescott: 
in his unequalled History of the Life and Reign: 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, says, of a four years. 
war, that its ‘baneful effects:were lomg visible, . 


| not only in the general devastation and distress 


of the country, but in the moral disorganization 
which the licentious and predatory habits of the 
soldiers NEcEssARILY introduced among the: 
simple peasantry.’ [Vol. I. p..173.]. Not only: 
is the moral character of the soldier injured by 
cherishing the war spirit, but the morals of oth-- 
ers are ‘necessarily’ injured through them.. 
Shall we then keep up military.parades in every 
town in the Commonwealth to foster these pas- 
sions and thus demoralize the community ?’ 
Shall so much be expended as has been, thirty 
thousand dollars annually, to promote this ‘ mor- 
al disorganization’ of society? It: will be time 
enough if such a state must be produced, to: 
bear it when it comes by dire necessity, if such 
a necessity can exist. I appeal to: the Christ-- 
ian, the members of our churches, if. they find 
the parade day one of Christian improvement.. 
Then why sustain them? Why. pay men for’ 
‘ceeping them up? Let Christians answer these 
questions to themselves, 

I now will consider one radical objection to: 


these parades. I have thus far spoken only of. 


the reasons which are urged for their continu-. 
ance. I wish to mention but one reason why 
they should be suspended. While these pa- 
rades cherish the spirit of war, they make the 
spirit appear beautiful and attractive, which is: 
false. A parade appears beautiful to children, 
young and old. The nodding plume, the glit-. 
tering sword, the clear shrill voice of the trum-- 
pet, the flashing of the arms, bright and glis-. 
tening, the prancing of horses, and the doub- 
ling beat of the drum, cast a glare and a-halo 
around the scene, which blinds the eye to its. 
true import. We should think it to be a wed- 
ding escort by the ringing of the music, and the 
gaiety of the dress; we should suppose their 


work was one of } 2_ot lore, of pleneute 
+ what ist? “By that music they march to 


under that flag they go to take life!‘ those. pol-- 
ished weapons are to be dyed with blood! whe: 
would think that such was the horrible busi- 
ness that such parades are got up and sustain-- 
ed to promote? Noone. The young do not: 
think of anything but the music,. the plume,. 
the gay dress, and they love war because it 

comes to them with music, and beauty. Let: 
our soldiers dress, if we must have parades,.as 

their business demands that they. should.. Let 

them be dressed in black with a weed upon 

every hat, let them carry a flag with a skeleton. 
drawn with blood upon it, let them march with: 
muffled drums beating a dirge, let their bayon-- 
ets and swords be dripping with bloed, let them 

be followed by half as many hearses as men, 

and as many coffins as hearses, let them shoot 

each other till the coffins are filled, and-then let. 
them bury their dead, and return home with the 

same music. Such would be a fitting parade 

for such a purpose, and how long.under-such a: 
regimen would the war spirit continue? I 

know some may think that I have overwrought 

this matter. But Ido not’ think: so.. I quote 

from Dr Channing upon this subject as express- 

ing my thoughts infinitely better than I canmy-- 
self. 

‘I observe that men’s sensibility to the evil of 
war has been very much blunted by the decep-. 
tive show, the costume, the splendor in» whielt 
war is arrayed. Its horrors are hiddem under 
its dazzling dress. In youth, the period which. 
so often receives impressions for life, we cannot 
detect, in the heart-stirring fife and drum, the 
true music of war, the shriek of the newly 
wounded, or the faint moan of the dying.. 
Arms glittering in the sunbeam do not remind 


who reflects there is something-shocking in these- 
decorations of war. If men must fight let them 
wear the badges that become their craft. It 


| would shock us to see a hangman dressed out. 


in scarf and epaulettte, and marching with mer-- 
ry music to the place of punishment. The 
soldier has a sadder work than» the hangman. 
His office is not to despatch occasionally a sin- 
gle criminal ; he goes to the slaughter of thou- 
sands as free from crime as himself: The 
sword is worn as an ornament; and yet its use- 
is to pierce the heart of a fellow creature. As 
well might the butcher parade before us with 
his knife, or the executioner with his axe or 
halter. Allow war to be necessary, still it is a 
horrible necessity. Shall it be turned into an 
occasion of pomp and merriinent? To dash, 
out men’s brains, to stab to the heart, to cover 
the body with gashes, to lop off limbs, to crush 
men under the hoofs of the war-horse, to destroy 
husbands and fathers, to make widows and or- 
phans * * * to attire men for this work with 
fantastic trappings, to surround this fearful oc- 
cupation with all the circumstances of gaiety 
and pomp, seems as barbarous, as it would be 
to deck a gallows, or to make a stage for dancing 
beneath the scaffold. * * * It is time, that his 
[the soldier’s] dazzling finery were gone, that it 
no longer corrupted the young, that it no longer 
threw a pernicious glare over his vocation.’ —_ 
To this we repeat a hearty Amen. Let this 
deceptive finery be gone. If it is determined 
to have military parades through the state, let 
the uniform be adapted to correspond to the 
work, let every body as well as the soldiers 
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Aress in mourning on such océastons as indica-| 

“tive of the aréadful purpose of such parades. 
We pray for consistency in the thing ; let not 
the youth be ensnared through gay dress, and 
gay music; that the end is not death do not 
permit them to believe, by causing it to appear 
‘as if it were mere merry making. No ;_ let us 
at least be consistent. But we hope such pa- 
rades* will wot be*sustained, we hope the state 
will offer no bounty for such harlequinades. 
We protest against them in the name of good 
morals; of mere self-interest; we protest 
against them in the name of virtue, of humani- 
ty, of religion. © COMMON SENSE. 


— me 


For the Register and Observer. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF DR CHARLES FOLLEN. 
“The recent destruction of the steamboat Lex- 
ington has thrown a gloom over our city which 
will not soon pass away and though the lapse 
-oftime will gradually erase from the public 
mina tle impression which is now so melancho- 
ly and so deep, the bitter remembrance will 
never depart from the hearts of those who were 
bound to the victims of that fatal night, by ties 
of blood and kindred. The widowed wife, the 
. fathetless child, the bereaved father, mother, | 
| 

| 











brother and sister, will go mourning to the end 
of their days; and to their eyes, a light has 
vanished from the earth, which will never re-| 


} 


turn. And in this respect, the grief of all is | 
equally deep and equally sacred, uninfluenced 
by the social position, the occupation or the in- | 
tellectual rank of the several sufferers. B ty 
among that devoted company there were some, | 
whose death is to be regarded as a public loss, | 
who were fruitful sources of good influences to 
the community and whose removal has left a} 
chasm which we cannot hope to see readily | 
filled. Such was pre-eminently the case with | 
Dr Follen, a man whose singular excellence of | 
character was deeply felt by those who knew | 
- him in life, and entitles his memory to be held 
in reverential respect, now that we are to see | 
his face no more. ie 
He was a native of Hesse Darmstadt in | 
Germany, but for the last fifteen years had been | 
a resident of Boston and its vicinity, and juring 
that period, among.a people slow to admit for- | 
eigners into their confidence, had acquired the | 
. warm affection of a large circle of friends and | 
the esteem and respect of all who approached 
him. No one could know him well without 
loving him; no one could know him at all 
without respecting him; to have overlook- 
ed or bee® indifferent to, his extraordinary 
merits would have argued an insensibility to 
the charm of goodness and the beauty of virtue. | 
His character presented an assemblage of vari- 
ous excellencies not often united in one indi- 
vidual, and was equally remarkable for its high, 
noble and heroic traits and for its winning and 
attractive ones. The motives which governed 
his conduct were of the most elevated kind and 
his aims in life were equally exalted. His 
disinterestedness was without the slightest alloy 
of selfishness or self-seeking. His loyalty to 
truth and principle was of the most fervent and 
enduring kind. He was not tobe seduced, sha- 
ken or terrified. He was, indeed, a hero of the 
noblest stamp, and fear was a weakness wholly , 
unknown to him. In hisearly youth he fought | 
in the armies of his native country, and con- 
tributed, so far as one brave heart and stout | 
arm could do, to the deliverance of Germany 
from the iron rule of Napoleon, and at any 
period of his life, he would have opposed a 
collected world in arms, in defence of the truth. | 
Had he been called upon to seal his devotion 
to his principles by his blood, he would have 
gone to the stake with as serene a countenance 
and as resolute a spirit as any of the noble 
army of martyrs on record. This inflexible | 
courage was without any infusion of harshness 
or austerity. On the contrary, his nature was |, 
as remarkable for its gentleness and sweetness | 
as for its fearlessness. He was full of the} 
charity ‘ which suffereth long and is kind.’ He | 
was firm in his own views, but tolerant of those 
of others. ‘ He had a face like a benediction,’ 
and the charm of his smile will never pass from 


. not fairly treated and that he was entitled to a 
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were anxiou$ on his account. » ro a 

ar as‘a preacher or lecturer. An exgellen 
v of lectures on the history of Switzerland 
recently prepared by him, im particular, was 
delivered but to a handful of people. But he 
was never cast down and his heart never sunk. 
Nor did he murmur, or complain that he was 


higher prize in the lottery of life. His thoughts 
never dwelt upon himself or his own claims. 
No one ever saw him anxious or disturbed about 
his prospects. His beautiful nature never con- 
tracted the rust of worldly cares. He lived in 
an atmosphere too elevated for those earthborn 
anxieties which many good men find to exert) 
so unfavorable ‘ah influence upon their peace 
and their progress. Q 

He was man of the purest and strongest 
domestic affections, and in the exercise of these 
he found the chief happiness of his life. He 
had the highest respect for those virtues, whose 
seat is the liousehold hearth and which spring 
from the relations of husband and wife, father 
and child; and his daily conduct presented the 
most beautiful exemplification of them. His 
home was-the seat of taste, cultivation, refine- 
ment and religious feeling, and they who have 
not enjoyed the privilege of entering his domes- 
tie circle, have not seen him in his. most win- 
ning and attractive aspect. 

Dr Follen’s moral goodness and force of 
character were united with intellectual powers 
of a high order. His mind was at once dis- 
criminating and creative. He had a large 
share of that power of reasoning, judging and 
reflecting which makes the philosopher and no 
small portion of the imaginative faculty of the 
poet. He was sensitive to beauty in all its 
forms, and his illustrations were drawn from a 
wide field of observation and thought. He was | 
a patient inquirer and thorough investigator | 
traits characteristic of his countrymen general- 
ly. The predominant inclination of his mind | 
was to psychological subjects and had his life | 
been spared, the result of his researches and 
reflections would probably have been given to 
the public in the form of a treatise upon some | 
branch of metaphysical or ethical inquiry. He 
had obtained a knowledge of the English lan- | 
guage and a command of its resources, most | 
remarkable in a foreigner. His writings are | 
not only entirely correct and free from foreign | 
idioms, but may be recommended as specimens | 
of an excellent English style. And what is 
more remarkable still, he was a most fluent and 
correct extemporaneous speaker in his adopted 
language ; and the fervor and beauty of his de- 
votional exercises wil! never be forgotten by 
those whe have heard them. =) 

Though the death of so finished a man, in- 
the very prime of life, with many years of vig- 
orous and useful action apparently before him, 
is to be deplored as a most serious loss to the 
community and an irreparable one to those im- 
mediately connected with him, yet we are not | 
to mourn as those without hope. From a mind | 
and character like his, are derived the most 
vivid assurances of immortality. That cheer-/ 
ing and guiding light, though seen no more on 
earth, is not extinguished and swallowed up in | 
darkness. Those rich and matured capacities | 
have been but transferred to an ampler field of 
action, waving with more abundant harvests of | 
opportunity. To have lived and conversed with 
such a man is a thing tobe grateful to God for. | 
Though dead he yet speaks in tones that ele- | 
vate, purify and inspire; calling upon us to be! 
like him, faithful to the end; to love man as) 
heartily and serve God as faithfully. 








For the Register and Observer. 


IS THE MINISTRY TO THE POOR NEGLECTED ? 


Mr Editor,—I was equally surprised with | 
your correspondent of last week at the state- 
ment of Rev. Dr Channing in the Charge, pre- 
pared for the Ordination of Mr Waterston, that 
the Ministry at Large excited but little interest | 
in our churches. The author was but imper-| 
fectly acquainted with the history of this Minis- 
try ; or he would not have expressed an opin- 
jon, so much at variance with the statistics of 


society under the pastoral care of Rev. T. P.’ 
tt. | 

I have before me a sermon delivered by Mr 
Keith, on the dedication of that‘house, preached 
on the 14th of June, A. D.; 1717, two years 
before his death. Some of the closing remarks 
in this sermon, to that portion of his people, . 
who were about to leave him, may be worthy 
of notice. ‘ Be persuaded,’ says he, ‘to suffer 
this word of exhortation which is given you 
from theeLord, by your aged pastor, who has 
served you now in the ee a Sifly four years, 
and I by the grace o , in some meas- 
ure a ye a though attended with much 
weakness, great infirmities, and manifold temp- 


tations.’ Two silver cups, which ‘now form a~ 


part of the communion service, were presented 
by Deacon Samuel Edson, whose tombstone in- 
forms us, died A. D., 1692. This sermon, 
these cups, and a chair used by the venerable 
Keith in his study, are almost the only memen- 
tos‘of the early history of this church and their 
first pastor. He died A. D., 1719, having 
ministered to this people fifty siz years. The 
society were then destitute of a settled pastor 
about two years, when Mr Daniel Perkins was 
ordained in 172], and continued in the pastoral 
charge alone until A. D., 1780, when Mr John 
Reed was ordained as colleague to sustain the 
trembling hands, and assist the sinking spirits 
of his venerable associate, who died, A. D., 1728, ; 
having held the ministerial office nearly sizty | 
two years. Rev. John Reed, D. D., continued ; 


| pastor of the church and society until A. D.,' 


1831, a period of fifty years, when he was gath- 
ered to the sleep of his fathers. The united: 
period of their ministerial labors is 56+62+50 | 
= 168 years, and the period from the ordination / 
of Mr Keith, 1663, to the death of Dr Reed, 
1831, is 168 years—an average ministration 
of 56 years by three successive ministers. The 
present pastor was ordained A. D., 1834. 
R. 8. 
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INDIA. 


The following passages from a letter written 
by a native Indian toa gentleman at the time 
residing in London, but now in this vicinity, we 
think, cannot fail to be interesting to our read- 


ers. It will be seen there are natives who are 


capable of thinking seriously about the relief 
and improvement of their country, The socie- 
ty mentioned is one that was formed in London 
in the beginning of 1939, te diffuse information 
respecting the ruinous system of government 
pursued in India. 


‘You have no doubt heard of the proposed 
establishment of a Pautsaulah or vernacular 
school in connection with the Hindoo College on 
an extended scale and to be conducted on im- 
proved principles. I hear that Ram Chunder 
Surmah, who was formerly the law Pundit of 
the Government Sanscrit College, and who was 
most unjustly dismissed, is to be the head teach- 
er of this Institution. An elegant house for . 
this purpose is now being built by Moodusodun 
Roy, a native architect of some note. A sub- 
scription confined entirely to natives has been 
set on foot to raise a fund for defraying the ex- 
penses of the building which will cost about 
2000 Rs. Its site is on the north east of the 
Hindoo College opposite to the house in which 
the late Dr John Tytler used to live. 
ground was originally purchased by the Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Fund, for the purpose | 
of building a church and house for the Rev. | 
Krisna Mohona Baneryea. But the proximity 
of such an institution to the Hindoo College was 
looked upon with jealousy by the College Com- 
mittee, and after much correspondence the pro- 
jectors of the church yielded to the Committee 
and accepted in exchange a piece of land in 
Cornwallis Square, where the church and house 
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best youth¢to England,to finish their a 
education, and come gut to India’ after havi1 
obtained diplomas. Im my humble opinion I 
do not think the impoftatiée of the object justi- 
fies the great expense. if, would . entail. I am 
disposed to think that the proposérs in‘their en-. 
thusiasm, have drawn an overwrought picture.of 
the benefits that will attend their plan. The 
fondest anticipatiohs of the friends of the Medi- 
cal College, have been realized in the success 
which has attended this noble Institution. 
Since the four students, who passed a success- 
ful examination in November last, four or five 
others have undergone with equal credit similar 
examinations. Of those who Lave accepted of 
Government employments, there is one at Delhi, 
another at Agra, anda third at Allahabad. An- 
other is about to be sent up to the tea cultiva- 
tions at Assam, and three or four more will 
probably be soon engaged by Government. 
They get 100 Rs. monthly to begin with, and 
are also permitted to practice. This I think is 
a fair beginning and the students seem to be 
tolerably contented. 

You will be gratified to learn that the de- 
mand for Bengallee newspapers is on the in- 
crease among the native community. And the 
most striking proof of this, is the establishment 
of two daily papers, said to enjoy a circulation 
of 800 copies. The last was issued on the first 
of Assar corresponding with the 14th June last, 
and is edited by Ishur Chunder Gupto, who has 
been long known in Calcutta for his brilliant 
wit and pungent satire. The former is conduc- 
ted by Odhoy Chand Addy, who was brought to 
your notice just before your departure. 

The Society which you visited before your 
departure, called ‘the Society for the Acquisi- 
tion of General Knowledge’ is going on ina 
very satisfactory manner. We have not yet 
felt the want of discourses at its monthly meet- 
ings. We have had a few Bengallee Essays 
read, and some of them of considerable merit. 
On the whole however, the papers both Ben- 
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d fact is, that the appoiw i nt * waa t at in- 
eiance of a personal friend and parishioner of Mr C. in 
Louisville, and was not spontaneous on_the part of the 
students,’ An appointment made at all, is asually made 
at the suggestion of some«me, anil the person suggesting 


it is more likely to bea tiiend.tban.an meet RY hy : 
{ahonatnt ; That a person should he nominated by a 


friend is not therefore such an.ex(tautdinary ciréumstance 
as Mr MacMaster seems to think. If a person is not 
justly elected 10 any office who was nommated by a friend, 
Toor that President MacMaster himeelt was net justly 
chosen President of Hanover College, for I understand 
that he was nominated to that office by his friend Mr 
Matthews. Or if Mr MacMaster thinks that Mr Butler 
was disqualified for making a te to these socie- 
ties, because he resided in Louisville, Twill only say that 
he was a founder of ane of them, an honorary member of 
all at the’ time he made the suggestion, and bad in his 
ion a note from the Whig society, which said 
‘ any suggestion or advice you may at any time think 
roper to give, will be thankfully received.’ President 
acMaster’s third fact is ‘that the letter of notice, as 
Mr C. states, arrived at Louisville, (Mr C. does not say 
was received by him) only on the morning of his depart- 
ure for Hanover.’ This fact is undeniably correct.— 
Whatever impropriety there inay be in accepting an invi- 
tation to speak on the very day the notice is given, of that 
impropriety I am certainly guilty. The President has al- 
so ingeniously detected that tiough the letter came to Lou- 
isville, it was not received by me, For inaswuch as anoth- 
er letter was sent froin Hanover by a private conveyance, 
to inform me that the official notice was on its way, which 
letter I received and read, Idid not wait. for the official 
document, but it remained in the Louisville post office till 
I returned. Let President MacMaster have all the ered- 
it which he deserves for making these important discov- 
evies. 
2. Mr MacMaster’s Defence. 

President MacMaster says that the second object of his 
letter was ‘to show that what I had asserted and Mr C. 
had denied, namely that the Christian community regards 
and treats Socinianism as infidelity, is not untrue, but 
true.’ How does he attempt to show this? First, by 
asking ‘ Is there one Trinitarian Church of any denomi- 
nation, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, &c., In Mr 
C's. own city, that will r nize his church as a 
Christian church, and hold fellowship with it as such?’ 
His argament appears to be that if churches of other de- 
nominations do not fellowship with ours, they necessarily 
regard us as Infidels. But the same. ar t would 
show that the Baptists regard all other sects as Infidels, 
for they will not admit any unimmersed person to their 
sacrament, nor hold fellowship with them io that peculiar 
rite of Christian communion. Is President MacMaster 
prepared to assert that the Baptists regard the Methodists, 








in originality. ‘They are such as you might 


' expect from what you know of the rising gen- 


eration. But such as they are, I shall send you 
a copy of the discourses if they should be print- 
ed in a collected form as it is proposed to be 
done. 

You may have already heard of the formation 
of a public Library, from Mr William Speir, to 
whom kindly give my most respectful compli- 
ments. This little institution is in a prosper- | 
ous state. { 

Sometime ago I was honored with the pres-' 
ent of a book from America, for which I am in- 
debted to you. The author is Mr W. H. Fur- 
ness, and the book is entitled ‘Jesus and his | 
Biographers.’ I regret I have not yet had time ' 
to read it, and I confess I am not partial to pe- ' 
To judge properly of the 
claims that Christianity has upon us, we must 
in the first place read carefully and diligently’ 
the Bible itself. And until this is done, I would 
eschew the perusal of books, whether they be | 
written for or against Christianity. But in the’ 
present instance, I must look into the book suf- | 
ficiently to enable me to say something about it | 
in acknowledging its receipt to the author, wha 
has honored me by writing on the envelope, | 
‘with the friendly wishes of the author.’ 

I have this evening sent a copy of the pros-. 
pectus of your Society, to Mr Marshman, who. 
will probably publish it in the next number of 
the ‘Friend of India.’ I intend to have it, 
translated into Bengallee, and will then endeav- | 
or to circulate it amongst the native, corimuni- | 
I do not anticipate | 
that much good will result from this. But at’ 
Jeast an endeavor ought to be made to apprize 
the natives that there are hearts in a far foreign | 
land, that can feel and sympathise with our | 
distressed condition. 

I must now close my long letter, which I! 
wish I had the ability to make worthy of your 
perusal. I believe I am not wanting in the’) 
desire to make myself useful, but I am sadly | 
deficient in perseverance. And unless I become | 
better informed and more industrious, I am | 
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Episcopalians and Presbyterians as Infidels? Again, the 
Episcopalians will not permit any persons, not ordained | 
by a bishop, to preach in their pulpits, asserting that they 
are not authorised ministers of Christ. Does President 
MacMaster conclude that this is equivalent to calling them 
public propagators of Infidelity? Let us pass to his sec- 








ond proof, ‘It is perfectly notorious, that the diflerence 
between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism is acknowledg- 
ed on all hands to be a difference toto celo; so that, if | 
Unitarianism be true, then Trinitarianiem is idolatry and } 
superstition worse than Pagan; and if Trinitarianism be } 
true, then Unitarianism is essentially a rejection of the 
whole substance of the Gospel.’ ‘To prove this, he quotes 
passages from Dr Channing’s writings, where he speaks 
strongly of the unreasonalleness of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and a passage from the Boston Recorder which 
declares the difference between Unitarian and Trinitarian 
views to be very great. This proves no doubt, that Trin- 

‘itarians matually believe each other in | 
great error, but by no means proves that they regard each | 
other as Infidels. Dr Channing no where makes such an | 
assertion with respect to Trinitarians, nor does the Bos- 
ton Recorder in the passage quoted, deelare that Unitari- 
ans are Infidels. Cannot President MacMaster see the 
difference between misunderstanding the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and denying its authority; between error as to } 
the contents of revelation and a rejection of revelation it- | 
self? Infidelity is a word which has a distinct and gener- 
ally understood meaning. An Infidel is one who rejects | 
altogether the inspiration of the Scriptures and the au- 
herte of Christ. Uaitarians acknowledge both. You 
may think their opinions as bad as Infidelity, or worse 
than Infidelity, or as leading to Infilelity, but you have 
no right to say that they are Infidels. If you do the first | 
you are only in error; but if the other, you bear false wit- | 





ness. I think I can make this distinction clear even to | 
Me Mac Master. Since God tells us that without charity | 
we are nothing, and that if a man have not the spirit of | 
Christ he is none of his, and since I see no evidence ei- 

ther of charity or Christian spirit in Mr MacMaster’s | 
conduct or writings, I might consider him quite as bad as | 
an Infidel, and as to belonging to that class of wicked ser- | 
vants, But if f thought so, 1 ought not to call him an 

Tufidel, for that would convey a wrong idea, for I slould 
not believe that he rejected the authority of Christ, bet j 
merely that he disobeyed his commands, not that he was | 
an Iofilel by profession, but only by practice. In the | 
same way, he may call our opinions as bad as Infidelity | 
if he thinks so, but he has no right to say that we are In- | 


dels, as long as we confess that Jesus is the Christ tbe 


Son of God. 

The passage quoted from the Boston Recorder says, | 
* There is an essential absurdity ia the idea of any real | 
communion between persons so widely differing as the | 
Liberal, (the Unitarians,) and the Evangelical, (the Or- | 
thodox Congregationalists.)’ After speaking of the na- | 
ture of this difference it concludes with the following very 
strong passage. (> ‘ Every Evangelical church be- 
lieves, that Unita» ianism is another Gospel, even a 
total subvers‘on of the faith once delivered to the | 
Saints.’ <9 

This extract certainly shows that its writer believes the 


the dry? If new school divines « thos oft 
d,i at language shall these last bs scat ‘ot 


only a single example, and that shall be from Dr _ 


‘ speech concerning Dr Beecher’s theology, be- 

was a deliberate prepared statement made ii the 
presence of Dr Beecher bimself. “Now we say that this 
is onother gospel; that it ix not the system of truth re- 
vealed in the scriptures; and I am here prepared to say, 


as the apostle did, that if ary man preach another gospel” 
Jet-him he nieathenn ‘ Pe Rind ver ae we im 
with this system there can be no compromise. Things 
which are 80 utterly contradictory dever can be male 
to coalesce. The ol and new divinity are now aged 
in an arduous and desperate struggle, "It is like the con- 
~~ of fire -— a cle confession of faith must go 
own; or the new theo must be out of doors.” 
[Beecher’s trial, p. 81.) > ran at 
3. President Mae Master’s conduct at Hanover. 
And now, having shown that President M. has either 
proved nothing or proved that portions of the Christiar 
community regard and treat as infidelity both infant Bap- 
tism, Presbyterian ordination, New School Theology and 
Old School Ti ; L will say a word, in conclusion; 
of President M’s conduct at Hanover. That a man must 
not be permitted to speak on any subject because he is a 
heretic in Theology is a_ principle pe vere iiberal ini 
itself{—but its application at Hanover was rendered more 
improper by its inconsistency with their published princi- 
ples and former usages. The Herald containing the Pres: 
ident’s letter has also an advertisement of Hanover Col- 
lege, in which it claims the patronage of the public for 
the a reasons. ‘It is the aim of the faculty to 
— the Institution, not by minute regulations enforced 
ny a system of espionage and cocrcion, which privo'e 
transgression and injure character, but by bringing the in.’ 
fluence of moral and religious principles to bear upon the 
students, thus throwing them as far as practicable on 
their own responsibilities, and inducing them to gov- 
ern themselves.’ How far are students induced to goy- 
ern themselves, who are not allowed to select an orator 
without consulting the faculty? How far are they thrown 
on their own responsibilities who are commanded not to 
listen to a man whom their faculty believes a heretic? Or 
will President M. say that on this point alone the Fac. 
ulty are accustomed to control them? How was it then, 
that the distinguished Swedenborgian preacher, Kinment 
was permitted to aildress these very societies? The New 
Church departs at least as widely from popular theology 
as we; for, besides its peculiar opinions, it denies the 
Athanasian Trinity, and bolds precisely the view of atone~ 
ment taken by Unitarians, ‘that Christ died, nut to re- 
concile one attribute of God to another, but only to recon. 
cile the world to God—that the atonement is a manifes- 


tation, not ofdivine wrath, but of the divine love.’ 


Perhaps President M. may seck an outlet from these in- 
consistencies by asserting that the students were not 
coerced, but‘assented to my exclusion. Whether this is 
so, may be seen by the following extract from a letter 
written fo me after my return by a committee of the three 
societies: ‘ Whilst we have full confidence in the purity 
of our President’s motive, we unhesitatingly express our 


disapprobation of the course he adopted; but however. . 


strong may be our disapprobation, however deeply we 
may be impressed with its injustice, we are compelled to 
submit or leave the Institution.” This is the way in 
which the students at Hanover are thrown on their own 


| responsibilsties and taught to gove: n themselves. 


In the course of his letter, President M. gives me a 
quasi challenge to a public discussion of the points at is- 
sue between us. He leaves himself, however, an oppor-, 
tunity to escape by that usual artifice of cautious chivalry, 


namely, rs | whether his antagonist be worthy of his 


prowess. But if he really meana to challenge me, I ac- 
cept it, and will discuss with him, not whether Unitari-, 
anism be Infidelity, but the more profitable question, ‘ is 
the doctrine of the Trinity taught in the Bible?? The. 
time for this discussion may be any period within the 
next three months; the manner, oral; the place, either 
Hanover, where he resides, or Louisville, where I reside. 
I will make but one condition, that if he finds it necessa- 
ry to use any indecent language, he will, as in the begin- 
ning of his last letter, hide it under a Latin dress. 
Yours, with regard. 
James F. Crarke. 


Mr WistHrop’s Appress before the New England 
Society, in the city of New York, Dec. 22:1, 1839. 


[ Concluded. ] 
The following contrast between the settle- 
ments of Jamestown and Plymouth is fine. 


| What historic fact more clearly demonstrates 


the truth, that it is righteousness and that alone, 
that can exalt a people? i is the source of 
all real prosperity, success, power and greatness. 

It can do what the favor, patronage and arms 

of monarchs cannot do—it can open springs in 

the desert and make the wilderness blossom. 

It can do all things. One righteous, noble, de-. 
voted heart can confer greater benefits on a 
people than all unsanctified learning, genius 
and eloquence. It can avail more to save, re- 
generate and exalt. 


‘But, with the single exception that both 
emigrated from England, the Colonies of James- 
town and Plymouth had nothing in common, 
and to all outward appearances, the former en- 


joyed every advantage. The two Companies, 
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Soo 


as it happened, though so long an interval elap-. 
are now completed. The most aetive promoter 


. | two systems to be very different. 
the case, and with the sentiment of the com- , 


the memory of his friends. This spirit of love, 
for which he was so conspicuous, secured him 
the warm attachment even of those who differ- 
ed from him essentially in some of his opinions, 
and these were nota few. He was far less of 
a conservative in his politics than most of those 
with whom he associated. His ardor in the 
cause of the slave was not shared by all his | 
friends. But no one loved him the less because 
he differed from him. No one could be in his 
society without having his prejudices removed 
and his hostility disarmed by the attraction of | 
his benevolent countenance and his mild voice. 
He was never harsh, severe or denunciatory. | 
He was gently considerate of the feeling of oth- | 
ers. He listened with patience and answered | 
with calmness. No one ever saw his temper | 
ruffled in the slightest degree, and his ‘ soft an- | 
swers’ turned away the wrath that might have 
entered his antagonist’s breast. Thus the tol- | 
eration which he extended to others was accor- 
. ded to himseli. 
His sympathies were of the widest and most | 
active kind, and his benevolence extended it- | 
self to the whole family of mankind. Though | 
warmly attached to his friends he did not think | 
that his affections were to end with them, but | 
that every brother of the human race had a} 
claim upon him. He felt himself drawn with | 
peculiar force to the poor, the despised, the for- | 
saken and the down-trodden. Through the | 
coarsness of ignorance, the repulsiveness of | 
poverty and the defilements of sin, he recogniz- | 
ed the image of God. Regarding slavery as | 
the most cruel wrong to the mind and soul of 
man, he considered it the duty of every one to 
aid in bringing about its abolition, and to this 
cause he devoted much of his time and thoughts, 
and his ardor of purpose and gentleness of 
spirit gave great value and efficiency to his ef- 
forts in this behalf. He was peculiarly quali- 
fied for the office of a moral reformer. His 
benevolence, and philanthropy were combined 
with a calm temperament, a healthy organiza- 
tion of body and a sound judgment, so that his 


energy never degenerated into extravagance nor 
his zeal into fanaticism. 


He was unaffectedly and thoroughly a _re- 
ligious man. His religion mingled itself with 
every exercise of his understanding and every 
affection of his heart. He had that humility 
which is the crowning excellence of the religious 
character. He was- always remarkable for his 
cheerful faith and his unfaltering trust. In 
many respects he was tried, and he was often 
called upon to exercise the virtue of submission. 
He was exiled from his native country in the 
flower of his age, and forced to begin life anew 
in a strange land. He had not much of what 
the world calls success. Wealth was not his, 
nor a conspicuous social position. His future 











Was sometimes dark and the hearts of his friends: 


munity. 

The simple fact, stated in the last Register, 
that between fifty and sixty thousand dollars had 
been bestowed upon this object, for the erec- 
tion of Chapels and the support of the Ministry, 
is evidence, full and decisive, that there has 
been no want of affection to this cause. 

But other proofs are not wanting, with 
which it is but reasonable that they who pro- 
nounce judgment in such matters should ac- 
quaint themselves. 

Soon after the commencement of Dr Tucker- 
man’s ministry in this city, in 1827, a society 
or ‘ Sewing Circle’ of Ladies. was formed for 
charitable purposes ; and the proceeds of their 
ingenious industry, which now, in a period ex- 
ceeding twelve years, have amounted to more 
than four thousand dollars, have been devoted, 
for the most part, to the supply of the charity 
purse of the Ministry to the Poor. From this 
source Dr Tuckerman and his colleagues have 
received essential aid in their works of charity. 
Not less than three hundred dollars has annual- 
ly been devoted to this excellent object. So 
that in the course of the whole period at least 
thirty six hundred have been thus bestowed. 

Nor is this all the evidence that might be 
adduced. Many liberal donations by individu- 
als, to meet emergencies, to supply pressing 
and unexpected wants, might, were it proper, 
be mentioned. From their nature they could 
not find a place in the statistics of the Frater- 
nity. They were bestowed by individuals, who 
do not publish their good deeds. But we have 
means of knowing, that these donations,were 
not infrequent, neither was the amount small. 
At the least, they may be taken as collateral 
evidence—by the side of the Chapels erected 
and the Ministry sustained—that neither our 
churches nor our community have been want- 
ing in patronage to the Ministry at Large. In 
truth, | know few charities in the city that have 
commanded more. 


A MEMBER OF THE FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 





For the Register and Observer. 


Observing a call ina late number of the Reg- 
ister, for some account of the Congregational 
chureh in West Bridgewater, I send you the 
following, which is at your disposal. 

This church was gathered some time between 
the year 1651, and 1663. Mr James Keith, 
their first pastor, was settled Feb. 18th, A. D., 
1663, but little however is known of the par- 
ticulars of his ministry, as the records have been 
lost ; it embraced until 1717, what is now in- 
cluded in the four Bridgewaters. In that year, 
i. e., 1717, a house for worship was erected in 
the south part of the town, now Bridgewater. 
and a portion of the people amicably withdrew, 
and their descendants now form the church and 


of the Pautsaulah is Mr Hare, who has really 
done more for India, than all the members of 
the Education Committee put together. He 
_has been seconded in his zeal by Baboo Prosono , 
/Coomar Tagore and by other native managers | 
(of the College. The Bengallee Shadhu | 
| Bhasha (i. e. the pure vernacular Bengallee) | 
| is to be the medium of instruction. The boys | 
jof the College may avail themselves (and, 
|doubtless many will) of the opportunity of 
| learning good Bengallee in the school. A com- | 
| plete set of vernacular school books, including | 
readers, arithmetic, epistolary composition, ge- | 
| ography, &c., are now being prepared. They | 
| are to be on the same plan as the English school 
| books used in the Government schools. It is al- | 
so in contemplation to teach the higher classes | 
| Hindoo and Mahomedan Laws and the Compa-' 
'ny’s Regulations in Bengallee. Brief Treatises | 
‘of History, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, are also to be prepared. And the 
practice of composing in Bengallee will be atten- 
ded to. If you should wish to see these books | 
| think I will be able to send you a copy of each, 
when they are printed and published. On the, 
14th June last, Mr David Hare laid the founda- | 
tion stone of the building here alluded to, in| 
the midst of a large concourse of natives and | 
Europeans. Among the latter were present’ 
several members of the Education Committee | 
with Sir Edward Ryan at their head. Yon} 
may have already heard with some degree of 
surprise, that on this occasion Sir Edward spoke 
with great warmth in behalf of this Institution. 
After the practical indiffeernce shown by himself 
and his colleagues to vernacular education, it 
did not seem to me very consistent in them to 
aver that the object for which they have been 
striving for years is the education of the people 
through their own tongue, and that the better 
education of a few in English was Ouiy a prep- 
aratory measure, so that those who in this man- 
ner acquire the science and literature of the 
west, would hereafter communicate their know]- 
edge to the mass of the people in their own 
language. If Mr Trevelyan had been here he 
would I fancy have protested against this 
opinion, 

Such is the activity of the members of the 
Education Committee, that its annual Report 
of 1537, has only been lately published. | 
have sent this Report per ‘ Santon’ Capt. Hux- 
table, to my friend Mr Anderson, who will 
probably hand it to you after perusal. Mr H. 
T. Prinsep’s slap at his fellow members, at the 
conclusion of the Report, with reference to yer- 
nacular education, will amuse you. The ap- 
pendix, which concerns the Medical College, is 
by far the most interesting portion of the pamph- 
let. The secondary school of Medicine, herein 
referred to, is about to be established. What 


is your opinion of the proposal of the Medical 














afraid you will have to give me up as an un-! 


worthy and illiterate correspondent. 

With the sincerest and most grateful thanks 
to the founders and supporters of the ‘ British 
India Society,’ and the most ardent wishes for 
its success, believe me to remain, 

My dear Sir, with great respect, 
Yours sincerely, 
Ram Gopavut GuHosE. 


THE WEST. 


Many of our readers will recollect the ac- | 


count given some weeks since, of Mr Clark’s 
excursion to Hanover College and its results. 
It seems, president MacMaster was not sat- 
isfied with his statement and remarks in regard 
to the matter, and has replied to them. The 
learned gentleman has fallen into the hands of 
one who will treat him in the manner most ap- 
propriate andimpressive. Such declaimers can 
do much to promote the spread of liberal and 
enlightened Christianity. The wrath and big- 
otry of man have ever been made to advance 
the praise and glory of God—the simple and 
sublime truth as it is in Jesus. 


The following rejoinder from Mr Clark will 


be read with great satisfaction and pleasure by 
his friends. 


To the Editorsof the Louisville Journal. 

Gentlemen,—A few days since I observed in the Pres- 
byterian Herall, two more Jetters from President Mac 
Master, about the Hanover affair. One of them is that 
whieh you declined publishing, in which he attempts to 
sustain his assertion that the whole Christian community 
regards Unitarianism as Infidelity, and that therefore he 
was justified in refusing me leave to speak at Hanover. 
The President writes in a flippant manner, and attempts 
to be sarcastic on me and my previous answer. I took 
care in that to refrain from every harsh and offensive ex- 
pression, and confined myself to argument and a simple 
statement of facts. But Solomon assures us that if a man 
be wise in his own conceit, there is more hope of a fool 
than of him, Such an one will ascribe all forbearance to 
pusillanimity, and gladly seize the opportunity of reviling 
those who revile not again. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I am quite indifferent to these attacks, and 
would Jet them pass unnoticed; but the situation which 1 
occupy requires that I should expose the falseness of the 
charges brought — my faith. Having in vain sought 
permission from the editor of the Herald to reply in his 
paper, I inust ask leave to say a few more words th 
your Journal, As Mr MacMaster complains of what he 
calls the Salmagundy character of my former letter, I will 
for his benefit, be more methodical in this, and arranging 
what I have to say under distinct heads, | hope to make 
my meaning perfectly clear to him. 


‘ 1. Facts in the affair. 

Mr MacMaster says that the first objeet of his letter is 
to show, that I do not deny the facts of the affair as stated 
hy him. What are these ‘facts on which he lays so much 
siress? First, ‘ that the appointment of Mr C. was made 
hy undergraduates, without the consent or knowledge of 
any member of the Faculty,? Very true. And is it the 
custom for the students” societies in any college to ask the 
faculty whom they shall select to address them on their 
anniversaries? Does the faculty claim the right of dicta- 
ting on, these oceasions? When the stadents unanimous. 


| got to inform his readers on what occasion this was writ- | 
' ten—that it was a discussion carried on in this Trinitari- | 
| a paper as to the propriety of communing and holding | 
| fellowship with Unitarians, He quoted the opinion of} 
| one opposed to it, but he omitted to quote from those who 

/ were in favor of it. This very passage therefore con- | 
, tains a confutation of his whole argument. To prove | 
) that ‘all Trinitarians treat Unitarians as Infidels, he quo- 
| ted from a discussion wherein one side assumed that Uni- 
| tarianism was not necessarily Infidelity, and that they 
| could have fellowship with it. The fact that a discus- 
| sion is going on among Trinitarians concerning the pro- 
| priety of holding fellowship with Unitarians proves very 
| cone ively that ‘all Trinitarians ’ do not refuse to fel- 


| lowship with us.. I am obliged to Mr M. for this argu- 
ment. 


tis true that this particular writer in the passage | 





) 


which President M. has triumphantly italicised and para- | 
graphed, calls Unitarianism ‘ another gospel.’ And this | 
might move us, did we not kaow that Trinitafians, in 
| their controversies among themselves, have fiom time im- 
memorial aceused each other of holding ‘ another gospel.’ 
1 will here only quote what has been said by those in the 
same church of each other’s opinions. The Presbyterian 
church, to which President M. belongs, has heen diviced 
into two large partics, called the Old and New School. 
I shall show that these two parties have said as severe 
—- of each other as were ever said of Unitarians. In 
1835; Dr Wilson of Cincinnati accused Dr Beecher before 
the Presbytery of slander, and of belying the whole church 
of God by giving the following account of Old School 
Theology. ‘ Those congregations and regions over which 
vatural impotency and dependanve, and the impenitent 
use of means, waiting God’s time, have disclosed their 
tendencies, have remained like Egypt, dark beside the 
land of Goshen, and like the mountain of Giliad on which 
there was no man, nor fiehis of offering, and like the val- 
ley of visions, dry, very dry.’ (Beecher’s trial, p. 5.) 
Again, ‘ No other obstruction to the success of the gospel 
is there so great, as the possession of the pablic mind with 
the belief of the nattiral wand absoliite inability of uacon- 
verted men. It has dove more, TI verily believe, to wrap 
in sackeloth the sun of righteousness, than all beside. 1 
cannot anticipate a greater calamity to the church than 
would follow its universal inculcation and adoption.’ 
Whatever bad things Dr B. might wish to say of our opin- 
ions, I do not see how he can go beyond the superlatives 
he has here used about old-fashioued Calvinism. Unita- 
rianism may be very dark and barren and dry, but can 
hardly be darker than Egypt, or more barren than Gi iv', 
or drier than the valley of vision. It may offer obstruc- 
tion to the gospel, but ‘ nu other obstruction is so great 
as the belief of natural or absolute inability.” It may 
darken the Heavens; ‘ but this doctrine,’ says Dr Beech- 
er, “has done more to wrap in sackcloth the enn of right- 
eeusness than all beside.’ Its universal reception might 
be an evil, but he ‘ cannot anticipate a greater calamity 
than would follow the universal inculcation and adoptivn ” 
of Dr Wilson’s favorite theories. 

That Dr Beecher was not the only man in the Presbyte- 
rian church who took this view of unimproved Calviaisin. 
may appear by a few extracts from the sermon of Mr Fin- 
rey. 

No greater obstacle could be presented to the reeep- 
tion of the gospel than these three dogmas, physical de- 
pravity, consequent inability, aud constitutional regener- 
ation.” ‘ Is this the gospel of the blessed God? Limpos- 
sible! It issalibebon Almighty God!’ * Universalism 
is another logical and irresista inference from these 
dogmas.’ ‘ Again, these traditions have a manifest ten- 
deacy to conduct a thinking mind into the regions of In- 
fidelity.” ‘These dogmas are calculated to produce, an 
often have produced, the most high-handed and dreadfu 
rebellion against Almighty God. * What is more caleu 
lated to quiet a man in his sins than the idea of irresista 
tle grace in regeneration? I cannot conceive of a senti 
ment more directly calculated to break the power of th. 
ee ge to strengthen the sinner’s hand's ia his rebellion. 
and settle him quietly down upon his lees wotil he sink 
‘o the depths of hell.” And so on, through ten pages 
(Finney’s Sermons, ‘ r sitions of tLe Elders. 








Tf they do these things in a geen tree, what shall b 


But President M. for-| sed between their reaching America, left their 
| native land within about a year of each other; 


but under what widely different circumstances 
did they embark! The former set sail from 
the port of the Metropolis, in a squadron of three 
vessels, under an experienced Commander, un- 
der the patronage of a wealthy and powerful 
Corporatior, and with an ample patent from the 
Crown. The latter betook themselves to their 
solitary bark, by stealth, under cover of the 
night, and from a bleak and ‘desert heath in 
Lincolnshire, while a band of armed horsemen, 
rushing down upon them before the embarka- 


; lion was completed, made prisoners of all who. 


were not already on board, and condemned hus-. 
bands and wives, and parents and children, to a 
cruel and almost hopeless separation. 

Nor did their respective arrivals on the 
American shores, though divided by a period of 


thirteen years, present a less signal contrast. 


The Virginia Colony entered the harbor of 
Jamestown about the middle of May, and nev- 
er could that lovely Queen of Spring have seem-. 
ed lovelier, than when she put on her flowery 
kirtle and her wreath of clusters, to welcome 
those admiring strangers to the enjoyment of 
her luxuriant vegetation. There were no May- 
flowers for the Pilgrims, save the name, written, 
as in mockery, on the stern of their treacherous 
ship. They entered the harbor of Plymouth on 
the shortest day in the year, in this last quarter 


of December,—and wheti could the rigid Win- 


ter-King have looked more repulsive, than when, 
shrouded with snow and crowned with ice, | e 
admitted those shivering wanderers within the 
realms of his dreary dominion ? 

But mark the sequel. From a soil teeming 
with every variety of production for food, for 
fragrance, for beauty, for profit, the Jamestown 
Colonists reaped only disappuintment, discord, 
wretchedness. Having failed in the great ob- 
ject of their adventure—the discovery of gold— 
they soon grew weary of their condition, and 
within three years after their arrival are found 
on the point of abandoning the Country. In- 


deed, they are actually embarked, one and all, 


with this inteat, and are already at the mouth 
of the River, when, falling in with new hands 


and fresh supplies which have been sent to their | 


relief, they are induced to return once more to. 
their deserted village. 
even up to the very year in which the 


Pilgt landed, ten years after this renewal of . 


their designs, they ‘had hardly become settled’ 
in their minds,’ had hardly abandoned the pur- 
pose of ultimately returning to England, and 
their condition may be illustrated by the fact,’ 
that in 1619 and again in 1621, cargoes of’ 
young women, (a commodity of which there 
was scarcely a sample in’ the whole plantation. 
—and would to God, that all the traffic in hu-— 
man flesh on the Virginian Coast even at this 
early period had been as innocent in ityelf and 
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as beneficial in its results ;) svwere sent out by 
the Corporation 'n London and sold to the plan- 
ters for wives, at from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco 
apiece ! ; 

Nor was the political condition of the James- 
town Colony mach in advance of its social state. 
The Charter, under which they came out, con- 
tained not-a single element of popular liberty, 
gud secured not a single right or franchise to 
those who lived under it. And, though a gleam 
ef freedom seemed to dawn upon them in 1619, 
when they instituted a Colonial Assembly and 
introduced the Representative System for the 
drst time into the New World, the precarious 
character of their popular institutions and the 
slender foundation of their popular liberties ata 
much later period, even as far down as 1671, 
may be understood from that extraordinary dec- 
laration of Sir William Berkely, then Governor 
of Virginia, to the Lords Commissioners :—* I 
thank God, there are no free schools nor print- 
ing —and I hope we shall not have these hun- 
dred years ;—for learning has brought disobedi- 
ence, and heresy and sects into the world ; and 
printing has divulged them, ahd libels against 
ihe best government. God keep us from both.’ 

But how was it with the Pilgrims? Froma 
soil of comparative barrenness, they gathered a 
rig harvest of contentment, harmony and hap- 
piness. Coming to it for no purpose of com- 
ynerce or adventure, they found all that they 
sought —religious freedom—and that made the 
wilderness to them like Eden, and the desert as 
the garden of the Lord. Of quitting it, from 
the very hour of their arrival, they seem never 
once to have entertained, or even conceived, a 
thought. The first foot that, leapt gently but 
fearlessly on Plymouth Rock was a pledge that | 
there would be no retreating—tradition tells us, | 
that it was the foot of Mary Cumtox. They| 
have brought their wives and their little ones | 
avith them, and what other assurance could they | 
give that they have come to their home ? And 
accordingly they proceed at once to invest It) 
with all the attributes of home, and to make it | 
a free and a happy home. The Compact of | 
their own adoption under which they landed, | 
remained the sole guide of their government for | 
nine years, and though it was then superseded | 
by a Charter from the Corporation within whose 
limits they had fallen, it was a Charter of a_ 
liberal and comprehensive character, and under 
its provisions they continued to lay broad and 
deep the foundations of Civil Freedom. The 
trial by jury was established by the Pilgrims 
within three years after their arrival, and con- 
stitutes the appropriate opening to the first 
chapter of their legislation. The education of 
their children, as we have seen, was one of | 
their main motives for leaving Holland, and 
there is abundant evidence that it was among 
the earliest subjects of their attention—while 
the planters of Massachusetts, who need not be 
distinguished from the planters of Plymouth for | 
any purposes of this comparison, founded- the 
College at Cambridge in 1636,—set up a prin- | 
ting press at the same place in 16:39, —which | 
‘ divulged,’ in its first workings at least, noth- | 
ing more libellous or heretical than a Psalm- | 
book and an Almanae—and as early as 1647) 
had instituted, by an ever memorable Statute, 
that noble system of New England Free Schools, 
which constitutes at this moment the best secu- | 
rity of Liberty, wherever Liberty exists, and its | 
best hope, wherever it is still to be established.’ 








The last passage we give presents a view | 
pregnant with matter for profound reflection. 
The first slave that. set foot on our southern | 
shores, cursed the soil, and mingled a dark and | 
fearful element with its destinies. 


‘But the Virginia type was not complete 
when it first appeared on the coast of Jamestown, | 
and I must not omit, before bringing these | 
remarks to a conclusion, to allude to one other, 
element of any just comparison between the two | 
Colonies.—The year 1620 was unquestionably | 
the great Epoch of American Destinies. With- | 
in its latter half were included the two events 
which have exercised incomparably the most 
controlling influence on the character and for- | 
tunes of our Country. At the very time the | 
Mayflower, with its precious burden, was en-| 
gaged in its perilous voyage to Plymouth, an- | 
other ship, far otherwise laden, was approach- | 
ing the harbor of Virginia. It was a Dutch) 
man-of-war, and its cargo consisted in part of 
twenty slaves, which were subjected to sale on} 
their arrival, and with which the foundations of | 
domestic Slavery in North America were laid. 

I see those two fate-freighted vessels, labor- | 
ing under the divided destinies of the same Na-| 
tion, and striving against the billows of the 
same sea, like the principles of good and evil | 
advancing side by side on the same great ocean | 
of human life. I hear from the one the sighs) 
of wretchedness, the groans of despair, the) 
curses and clankings of struggling captivity, | 
sounding and swelling on the same gale, which | 
bears only from the other the pleasant voices of | 
prayer and praise, the cheerful melody of con- 
tentment and happiness, the glad, the glorious 
‘anthem of the free.’ Oh, could some angel | 
arm, like that which seems to guide and guard | 
the Pilgrim bark, be now interposed to arrest, 
avert, dash dowa and overwhelm its accursed 
compeer! Butitmay notbe. They have both 
reached in safety the place of their destination. 
Freedom and Slavery, in one and the same 
year, have landed on these American shores. 
And American Liberty, like the Victor of an- 
cient Rome, is doomed, let us hope not for ever, 
to endure the presence of a fettered captive as.a 
companion in her Car of Triumph ? 


' 
! 





Dr Caanninc’s Lectures.—Mr Ticknor has 
just published two Lectures by Rev. Dr Chaui- 
ning, ‘on the elevation of the Laboring Portion 
of the Community.’ ; 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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Tue Boox or Exocun.—The American Biblical 
Repository for January contains an article by Prof. Stu- 
art on the § Christology of the Book of Enoch. 

This Book we are told, was well known during the 
earliest ages of the Christian church, and stood among 
inany io high repute. From the time 6f Jerome little was 

‘id concerning it till the eight century. Subsequently it 
‘as lost. Many inquiries were made for —and made 
1 vain by the curious, The book was long sought for— 
but could not be found in Europe. About half a century 
ago, it was found by James Bruce in Abyssinia, who 
brouglit three copies of it home With him. In the Abys- 
sinia Ethiopic Scriptures it holds a place with the ca- 


nonical books, and is arranged immediately befure the 
book of Jub: 


Cuuncm iy Texas.—Episcopalians at New-York 
have recently mae efforts for the erection of a church at 
Matagordas, at the mouth of the Colorado in Texas, It 


- the roughness of winter’s storms. But when her weeping 











“ppears that the sum of $2967 40 has already been col- 
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lected for the purpose. ‘This amonnt it is said will be 
enough to pay for the church, und put it on shipboard at 
New-York, where it is to be bpilt. ‘The amount of freight- 
age and sufficient to set it up after it arrives‘in Texas, is still 
wanting. The zeal of those who have thus far interest- 
el themselves in their undertaking may be learnt, by the 
fullowing parargaph from the Banner of the cross. 

‘If any of our friends or acquaintances,’ * or any of the 
members of the Church fn the United States, feel iterest- 
el and anxiow to have the Church early, properly, and 
permanently founded in this young and growing © epublic, 
they are most earnestly requested to use their exertions 
in our behalf and whatever more may be raised for us will 


be most gratefully received by our young and interesting 
parish.’ 





Tur Brate.—An individual in England has recently 
left £32,000 ($146,520) to the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, and another individual, £20,000 ( $88,900.) 
The Society has decided to print a cheap edition of the 
Bible, which may be sold at 40 cents a copy. 


Tae Bieter ix Prussia.—The Chevalier Bunsen, 
at the late anniversary of the British Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, stated that more than 165,000 — of the New 
Testament have been distributed by the above named 
Society in the Prussian army within the last eight years 
He stated that the suldiers and officers in that army, are 
called upon, by solemn signal, at their guard post, to greet 
the dawn of day, and the approaching night, with silent 
prayer. 


OpeRtin CoLLeGiaTE InstituTe.—The Waich- 
man of the South says, that the Legislature of Ohio has 
instituted an inquiry into the expediency of repealing the 
charter of the Collegiate Institute. 

Tae Greex Cuurcn i Russia —In a Ham- 
burg paper of September 20¢h, it is stated that ‘the bish- 
ops of the Greek United Church—that is, not belonging 
to the Russian Church, but united in certain conditions 
with the Church of Rome—have petitioned the emperor 
to be admitted, with their flocks, into the Russian Greek 
Church. This petition has, of course, been granted; aad 
between three and fuur milliona of Russian subjects are 
thus withdrawn from the supremacy of the the court of 
Rome, and placed under the synod of St. Petersburg. 





DepicaTion.—On the 29th inst. a meetinghouse re- 
cently erected in East-Stafford, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. 





INSTALLATION.—On the 29th instant Rev. Geo. H, 
Woodard was installed as pastor of the Congregational 
Charch and Society in East-Stafford, Sermon by Rey, 
Benuet Tyler, D. D. 


BoarpD or ForeiG¢N Misstons.—We quote the ful- 
lowing from the Treasurer’s statement of expenditures, 
for the year ending July 31, 1839, of the Board of Com- | 


missioners for Foreign Missions. 
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Expenditures. 
West Africa, $4,027 | 
South Africa, 6,255 
Greece, 5,—} 
Constantinople, 11,685 | 
Asia Minor, 5,816 | 
Syria and the Holy Land, 13,615 | 
Nestorians and Mahometans of Persia, 9,566 
Mahratias, 17,893 | 
Madras, 5,019 
Madura, 18,445 
Cey lon, 23,233 } 
Siam, 11,997 
China, 4,063 | 
Singapore, 6,159 | 
Borneo, 7,916 | 
Sin twich Islands, 89,835 
lnvtiatt Missions, 7, { 
Expense of Agencies, 7,970 


Travelling expenses of corporate members, to meet- 
ing, 1838, 
General expenses, including salaries of officers, 
clerks, printing, miscellaneous and incidentals, 26,846 | 





Total, 227,591 | 
Balance of debt last year, 35, 

263,342 | 

Receipts. t 

Donations, 223,987 | 

Legacies, 17,700 | 

Interest on permanent fund, 1,602 | 

On Ashley fund, 152 | 








Avails of property at Osage and Mackinaw missions, 726 
Total, 244,169 | 
Balance of debt remaining, 19,173 
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For the Register and Observer. 

A CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. { 

Died, Feb. 1. 1840, Mra Henry K. Frothingham, aged | 
23 


with disease, should possess power to disarm death of its | 


ered her form, a rose in fall bloow! ‘Tudcbing incident! 
How emblematical of the future! The flower, like the 
fairy form may moulder in the tomb, 
Yet though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise; 
_ And teach the maid, 
That goodness, Time’s rude hand defies, 
That virtue lives where heayty dies, 





For the Register and Observer. 
Lines written on the death of Mrs Jans W. Gray, 
daughter of the late Dr Winslow, of Swansey, Mass. 


When last we met, departed friend, 
Fresh budding hopes were thine, 

Thine was earth's rosy coronet, 
The balmy eglantine ; 

The marriage vow, warm on thy lips, 
And clasped within thine hand, 

There glittered many a golden gem, 
And love’s pure pearly band. 

Three times twelve moons their seasons brief, 
Have not yet circled round, 

Withered and sere that coronet, 
Thou in the grave clothes bound ; 

The mother, daughier, wife, and friend, 
Earth unto earth consigned — 

But all that we have loved still lives, 
Changeless, immorta) mind. 

Garnered with kindred ones thy dust, 
Beside thy sitent bed, 

Riseth the cold, white marble stone, 
Telling of the loved dead. 

The rose tree at thy brother’s grave, 
When summer shall return, 

Will twine around thy lowly bed, 
The dark, damp, chilly urn; 

Morn’s joyous bird carols as sweet, 
The morn jooks down as fair, 

As when your tones with childhood friends, 
Floated on heaven’s pure air; 

Ye sleep not there—soul-cheering thought} 
In faith, the spirit’s might, 

Behold, ye bow at God’s right hand, 
Clad in the robes of white. 

Thou know'st, Creator, Sayi. r, God! 
Each broken, quivering string, 

Be pleased to shield these stricken ones, 
Beneath thy healing wing. 

The little motherless protect, 
That cherished infant son, 

Should length of days be given him, 
Guard him, Most Holy One. ; 

Dear eainted one, on earth no more 
We clasp that friendly hand, 

Nor look upon that cheerful brow, 
Nor wait those tones so bland. 

Hope in the never-dying soul, 
Even by God’s behest, 

Whispers, ‘ The pure shall meet again,’ 
In mansions of the blest. 


Lynn, Feb. 14. MARTHA. 
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Died, in Boston, Mr Samuel Stickney Jr. of Beverly, 
aged 28 years, ne. 

Mr Stickney was estee:ned and beloved by a numerous 
circle of friends. His kind, obliging dirpogition, his 
amiable temper, his firmness, and stability in a virtuous 
course, his diligence, industry and integrity, commanded 


| the confidence of the young mechanics and all others with 


whom he was intimately associated, 

His funeral was attended from the First Parish meet- 
ing house in Beverly on Wedneslay the 15th jostant— 
As a voluntary testimony of respect to the deceased the 
Musical Education Society, of which he was a leading 
member, to the number of sixty, of both sexes, came from 
Boston mes grmee to join with his relatives and the inhab- 
itants of his native town in his funeral obsequies. 

The services in the Meeting House consisted of a hymn 
composed for the occasion by one of this society, and sung 
by them, accompanied by the organ. 

This was followed by a fervent and devout prayer, ap- 
propriate, chaste, and exceedingly well adapted to the 
occasion and the circumstances, by the Rev. Mr Thayer, 
and the service was concluded by singing the hymn be- 
ginning with 


* Vital spark, of Heavenly flame.’ 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 

From the National lotelligencer, published at Houston, 
Texas, Dec. 5, 1839. 

* And again do we remember, with the host that death 
has taken from us, Dana Sherman and Abby bis beloved 
consort. They sleep side by side; and parted not, ‘ they 
rest from their labors’ in the vine-clad earth, To Mr 
Sherman we may apply the line of Pope : 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
To his beloved and amiable companion, whose melan- 


petuate its mother’s name and virtues, we give the only 
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: Child 
ble treatise on the cultore derived his own experi- 
ence, and from observations during his travels in Europe. 


—wN. ¥. 


A Veteran.—The oldest printer in New England is 
Benjamin Russell. His apprentice commenced in 
Auge 1774, with Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester; but 
he learned of his uncle to set types several years 
fore that. The oldest printer new connected with the 
om in New England, if not in the United States, we 
a be John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H.—N. Y. 


hig. 


Hot Oil Lamp.—The Philadelphia Journal of the 
Franklin Institate contains an account of Parker's * hot 
oil lamp,” by the use of which it is said the cost of illu- 
mination with oil is fifty per cent. less than by 
other lamps. Experiments were tried with various sub- 
stances and it was found that the hot oil lap with South- 
ern whale affords an of light nearly twelve times 
owen that German wax candles, seven times 
than mould candles, and fourteen times greater than sper- 
maceti. In connection with the present high prices of 
pores oil, any discovery tending to econotnise the use of 
. is indispensable article must prove highly useful to huuse- 
eepers, 


Value of Railroads.—The Phi 
—A few days since an engine (Gowen 
at the Columbia Railroad bridge from Reading, 54 1-2 
mies, with 85 loaded cars and tons of merchandize ! 
Running times, four hours thirty-two minutes; 9553 bar- 
rels of flour, 20 cords of hickory and 34 tons of nails, 
formed part of the freight. 


ia Inquirer says 
Marx) arrived 





[From the Boston Courier, of Feb. 14.) 


Correction.—An article, which first appeared in the 
New-York Dispatch, giving an erroneous account of cir- 
ee attending the of a son of the Rev. oy 

riggs’, crept, unawares, into our paper yesterday. e 
regret the insertion of the article, for, besides its ate of 
accuracy, it unnecessarily wounded the feelings of bereaved 
and afflicted parents. eare informed by a gentleman 
well acquainted with the family and the circuinstances of 
the case referred to, that the author of the paragraph was 
entirely under a mistake as to the misapplication of med- 
icine. The afflicted family are confident that they had 
no such medicine in their house, as was named, und none 
but that with which they were perfectly acquainted; and 
further, none but such as had been frequently used — 
members of the family, We understand the complaint of 
the patient to have been, without doubt, apoplexy, or con- 
gestion of the bloud on the brain. 


[Editors who have publishec{the erroneous statement 
referred to, are requested to insert the above.) 


Boston AsyLum anp Farm ScHoot.—The fullow- 
ing are extracts from the Report of the Managers of this 
Lustitution, presented at the annual ineeting, Jan, 14: 

The numbers of Pupils in the Institution during the 
year past, have varied from sixty to one hundred. Of these, 
twenty-one have been indented as apprentices to farmers 
in the country, and to various mechauical employments, 
agreeably to the regulations and under the immediate di- 
rection of the Board. A few who were placed by their 
friends at the School on pay, have been withdrawn; two 
at their earnest request have been allowed to go tasea, and 
one has died, Sixty-one now remain in the Institution; 
wud, according to the monthly Report of the Instructer, 
this day presented, are all in good health. 

A small number of Boys has been admitted to the School 
upon the condition of the payment of their board. This 
class of pupils has been reluctantly, and only under peculiar 
circumstances, received. It remains a subject of regret, 
that the state of the funds has not justified the Managers 
in receiving many others to its charity. Pressing ap- 
olications, to which they would gladly have yielded, they 

ave, for this reason only, been compelled to reject. 


Although from the inconveniences inseparable from chang. | her political institations. Sadond we checld.nct: te’ dure 
+ pri is gis ion, in less th rter of 
suleged for a short period im its discipline and progress, | prisel tocne thisgingt sation, t fonqm ° 
the Board re . . : j 
ee ee nee ren ae | provement, of several of hey now more advaneed sisters | 


es inits government, the Institution had unquestiona 


cided improvement. 


The School. 
From the returns of the Inetracter since July last, and 


— 


frequently upon the horr 


dingoes are known to participate : 


“TRanscation. 

‘Oh, God! Fine lensing of God be ypoe Moham- 
med, and the family of Mohammed, wit . 

* Many salutations froni the count of Kokoro, Sultan 


Mekan. A vessel came to the land of Soudan (Negroland) | 
with a prosperous and happy voyage. any vessels have 
come, and many people, wis ing Wo sweep the whole coun- 
try, and totake many men. e people do not wish to 
so slaw; the strong in heart do not wish tosell slaves; 
they love justice, and shan what is evil. This they will 
do, if it God. There is no power nor strength but 
in God alone, the great. As he said in his word, 
(the Koran.) How many small armies have conquered 
great ones by the permission of God? And God is with 
those who do . . 

* Peace be to him who follows the right path. 

‘Ibrahim wrote this.’. o 


The Intelligencer proceeds to give the following account 
of the Mandingoes, their country, religion &c. 


This letter, we understand, is very corvegtly written in 
the Koranie Arabic. The letters of the manuscript are 
Mauritanic, or Mugrebin, and are well written, under 
the disadvantage of their being made by a pgn instead of 
the calamus or reed. . 

The country occupied by the Mandingo negroes is 
watered by the Joliba, Quorra, and Niger. tributary 
streams of the rise gg open countr - y, of 
which Kokoro is the principal. : ie distance 
of the Kokoro from Liberia is about four e red miles, 

The Mandingoes constitute the most populous and com- 
mercial tribe of Soudan ot Negroland. ‘These people 
and the Foolahs form a link between the Moors, or Arabs, 


of the desert of Sahara, and the true negro. Accomting 
to Mr Byrant Edwards, they have not thetm ie as 
flat noses of the more Southern tribes, and hair, 


though bushy and crisped, is not woolly, but soft and silky 
to the touch, 

The Mandingoes are for the most part, Mohammedans. 
They read and write the Arabic of the Koran, and to this 
superiority over the idolatrous tribes of Setichism wo 
that of greater natural sagacity and intelli . ir 
Government is republican in its form, whilst that of the 
negro tribes, generally, is monarchical and despotic. 
They frequently war with each other, and with those | 
tribes rega by them as the enemies of their faith. 
Indeed, the propagation of the Kor@? by the sword is an 
article of Mohammedan faith and precept. The commerce 
of the interior is chiefly in the hands of the slave trad- 
ere. : 

It gives us much pleasure to find, from Ibrahim’s letter, 
that the slave trade is regarded by Mohammedans as opr 

se4 to humanity and to the precepts of the Koran. Li- 

ria is dentael, by its moral influence upon the neigh- 
horing nations, to exercise a powerful control over the slave 
trade of the interior, and we hope for its entire suppres- 
sion. The Mandingo traders, retarning to their homes, 
will extend the knowledge of this free colony of negroes, 
possessing the arts and the science of the white man, 
whose superiority the negro tribes of the coast have so 
long been accustomed to dread. If Africa shall ever re- 
ceive civilization, it will come from the colony of Libe- 


ria. 








Russia.—The Emperor Nicholas has recently isened 
an order to the Minister of the Interior, favorable to the 
Jews. By this order the title of citizen of the first class 
may be held by any Jew who renders himself worthy of it 
by personal merit, or by any eminent rervice rendered to / 
the State,—either in art, ecience manufactures, trade or 
otherwise. Previously to this no Israelite could, on any | 
conditions, hold any such title in any part of the Russian | 
dominions, 

The Editor of the Transeript, referring to the subject 
siys Russia is rapidly emerging from a state ofsemibar- 
barism, and a spirit of liberality is beginning to dawn on 








century, taking the lead, in all that relates to human im- | 


of Southern Europe. 
Nicholas has probably become convinced, however, | 


specially from frequent visits of the Managers to the Island } that oppression is neither the best mode of. making good | 


during the season, it appears, that a course of discipline 
and tuition has been pursued, the fruits of which have al- | 
ready been seen in the good conduct and progress of the | 
pupils. With the just allowance to be made for the oc- | 


and useful subjects, nor the treatment most likely to lead | 


the Jew to believe and embrace the Christian .« gion. | 
Perhaps he has taken a step that will be the means of | 


cupation of a large proportion of the Boys on the Farm | opening the eves and enlightening thé understanding of 


through the kiboring season, their proficiency in the various | 
bra of their education has been commendable. 


’ 


those of his brother sovereigns who are groping in dark- | 


Besides the regular daily instruction, an evening school | ness, and have great need, although they never aked, | 


has been opened, which has been faithfully attended. The 
influence of the Sunday School, especially, on the moral 


and spiritual culture, has proved of great value. The In- | 


structer informs us, that attention to all the exercises, not 





for ‘ more light.’ 








*,* A meeting of the members and friends of the Bos- 


only of the Sabbath, but of the daily School, has been ob- ‘ton Port Society, will be held on Sunday evening, at 7 


sivushy increased wiude ite commencement. 
Publie Worship. 


religious instruction have been maintained, for the most 
part by clergymen or other qualified teachers, through the 
season. For this important service, so desirable and in- 
teresting to the whule household, the Board acknowledge 
their special obligations to the gentlemen who have visited | 


unwearied care, for this purpose as well as others, of one 


the Island on successive Sundays; and to the assiduous and 
} 


| of their own nuinber, Moses Grant, Eag. 


| 


It is wonderful that the humble Christian, enfeebled choly death gave to life the pledge of mutual love, to per- | 


} 


terrors, and even to strew the dark passage of the Jordan | offering that excellence may claim, a tear,—too sadly | 
with fadeless flowers. Yet so it is. The believer in im- | P*id—too late acknowledged! May those who loved 
mortality, with the eye of faith, looks through the dark | them more and knew them well mingle in the distance a 
vista to the bright realms beyond, in the full trust that in | like tribute, and know, though they sleep afar from | 


the spirit-land there shall be no sin nor suffering, and that | 


* childhood’s home,’ they do not sleep unwept, nor did 


there the pure in heart shall live on in an eternity of | they die, where consolation did not come, and watehful- | 


dliss. \ 


itance? What else can make youth in its morning freeh- | 
ness—youth surrounded with the choicest of earth’s bles- | 
sings, the social tie, connubial love, the budding joys of | 
infaney—youth, its present hour joyous, its future floating / 
befure its vision with the brightest hues—what else can | 
make youth, under such circumstances, resign them all | 
without a token of regret, and fix its steady gaze on the | 
heavenly gems ofthe new Jerusalem? Say not that Faith | 
cannot sustain in trials’ hour; for it emooths the pillow 
of disease, it softens the agony of death, it gives to frail 
mortality an immortal shield. 

Such was the faith of her to whose memory these words 
are inscribed—one who was young, beautiful, happy, pure, 
—who but blossomed here, to bloom forever in eternity. 
Alas! that one whose heart was so filled with love to ali; 
one so fitted to adorn the social circle with the attractive 
beauties of female excellence; one so amiable in disposi- 
tion, so artless in manner, so lovely in life; one who 
clothed her beauty of person with the endearing beauty of 
holiness; that such an one should so soon have been called 
to the Heavenly Canaan! But let not a single repining 
murmur escape from those who mourn her departure; 
her morning and evening prayers ascended to heaven ‘ for 
a humble and patient submission to the divine will,’ and 
heaven granted her request. 

Let those who doubt the power of Faith in the dying 
hour, dwell upon this sublime picture, pencilled by the 
finger of God in colors joined in heaven. No momentary 
enthusiasm, no unwonted excitement, no delusion of a dis- 
ordered imagination. All was calmness, resignation, 
trust. The pure spirit so soon ripe for tle joys of immor- 
tality, reposed on the altar of infinite love as gently as the 
flower rests upon peaceful waters; it knew no fears, it 
breathed no doubts, it uttered norepinings. Her thoughts 
dwelt upon a brighter world— she saw so much happi- 
ness there, that she could not help feeling a wish to enter 
upon its enjoyment ;’ and such thoughts were manna to her 
thirsting spirit. Her orisons to the great fountain of life 
asked ‘ fur reason preserved until the last moment of ex- 
istence ;’—and even to the instant of her departure smiles 
upon her wastedch eeks showed the ‘ soul’s calm sunshine,’ 
and waving her hand in adieu, to surrounding affection, 
even afier the tongue refused its office, she sweetly pas- 
sed away. Yet she breathed a desire that she might ‘ go 
to her home,’ amid the melody of singing birds and of 
budding flowers—‘ I almost wish sometimes, it was sum- 
mer, that I might see the flowers, fur when I see them, 
they always make me think of heaven, they are so beau- 
tiful.? But it may not be. The earthly mould that held 
the priceless spirit must mingle with its mother earth amid 








; 


friends had gathered around her bier—and the aged and 
the young, the beautiful, the gay and the thoughtless, were 





there, some kiadred spirit placed upon the glass that cov- 


ness and care were not their own. Together they looked 


new theatre for tranquil joys, but called away ere the first 
leaves of their spring-time foliage had decked their sunny 
home. 


Dana Sherman departed this life at Mount Vernon on | 


San Jacinta Bay on the morning of the 27th ult. and 
Mrs Sherman on the 28th, In life beloved and respected, 
in death jJamented,’ 














DOMESTIC. 











License Law Repealed.—The bill repealing the law 
of 185%, usually called the fifteen-gallon law, having been 
enacted in both branches of the Legislature, was on Tues- 
day 11th inst. approved and signed by the Governor. 


A highly successful experiment has been made in Lon- 
don, for the production of gas from water and tr com- 
bined. The gas burned with a flame as pure and bright 
as that from coal, while the expense ofits production is 
much less, and the process is much more simple and ex- 
peditious. It was estimated that gas from tar and water 
could be furnished at one third of the price charged for 
coal gas by the companies. 


Silk.—The American Silk Society will meet in Wash- 
ington city on the 19th of February next.—Amongst ether 
business it is expected that the Society will then offer the 
following premiums for the production of sitk, viz: Five 
premiums of $1000 each each; five of $500 each; fifty 
of $100 each; fifty of $50 each; and $1000 in premiums 
on manufactured silks. All persons disposed to contrib- 
ute to the premium fund are requested to address their 
favors to Gideon B. Smith, Esq. Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Silk Society, Baltimore. 


Disasters at Sea in 1839.—A record has been kept 
at the office of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
during the year just closed, as in past years, of disasters 


at sea, so far as they could be ascertained, which resulted 
in a total loss of the vessel. The following number is 
the result: The whole number of veesels iw 442. 


Of these there were, Ships and Barques, (24; Brigs, 
124; Schooners, 187; Sloops, 16; Steamboats,9; Un+ 
known, 32. 

Of these there were lost, towards the close of 1838, 
but were reported in 1839, 52. Wrecked in January, 26; 
February, 27; March 32; April, 21; May, 29; June, 
18; July,15; August, 29; September, 64; October, 30; 
November, 27; December, 8; Time Unknown, 61. 

Added to the above entire and known losses, there has 
been reported thirty-seven missing vessels during the year 
which with their crews, have most ag been entirely 
lost. Five hundred and thirty-seven lives have been report- 
ed as lost, but the loss of life is undoubtedly much greater 
than this as many versels were reported as abandoned, or 
bottom up, where the crew was missing, and no intelli- 
gence has been received from them. The above facts 
speak o agnge meeeweins the sorrows of seamen, - not 
to be mi tood, ahd they should be most solemnly 
pondered by those who have a beart to feel, and 3 heart 
to relieve.—Sailor’s Magazine. 


Beet Sugar.—David L. Childs, Esq. bas received 
from the Massachusetts ge sodas 5 et premium 
of $100 for elegant specimens of brown and white sugar 
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When, however, the season of the year, or the state of | 


the weather prevents the visits of professional gentlemen, | 
the pupils with the whole household are assem fur so- 
cial worship, under the direction of the Superintendent or 
Instructer. 

The Farm. 

The produce of the Farm for the last season has fu.ly 
realized expectation, both in quantity and quality. The 
crops have proved good and abundant. In the cultivation 
of the Farm about thirty of the Boys have been diligently 
and successfully employed.—And their good practical in- 
struction in this, one of the most important and honorable 


departments of human industry, mast be counted not the 
Say not, there is no sustaining power in Faith. What | forward for the pleasures and joys of this transitory life : 
else can part the golden chain that binds the soul to its ' —their lonely vale, now desolate, will tell to the passing | 
earthly mansion, and make it long for an heavenly inher- | traveller, where sleep. those who had come to the world’s | 


least among the benefits of this Institution, 
Condition of those Indented. 


Frequest inquiri 6 are made by the Board upon this 
subject. Satisfactory testimonials by letters and ather 
communication have been received of the condition and 
conduct of many, who in past years have been sent forth; 
some of whotn, having attained to manhood, are already 
nee and we hope, honorably, engaged in the duties 
of life. 


In recurring to the history of the Institution from its es- 
tablishimeut, the Managers bave found reasou to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the blessings of Divine Providence in 
the large measures of health and exemption from bereave- 
ment, with which it has been favored. Nor may the lart 
yer be, on the whole, considered an exception. - For 
though iu a few instances visits of the Physician have been 
required, and one of the pupils, who had been long in a 
feeble condition, was removed by death, yet the Boys have 
in general enjoyed good health, and at the present moment, 
as for several inot st, there is abundant cause for the 
saine grateful achinow ldgshost, 

‘Two or three instances of liberality by benevolent in- 
dividuals have aiready been gratefully noticed by the 
Board. But they cannot in this connexion omit a remem- 
brance of the services rendered to the Institution by one of 
its late Managers, John D. Williams, Eeq, whose interest 
in its prosperity, evinced by his watchful care from its 
commencement, by his long and faithful fulfilment of his 
duties as @ Manager, and by many geverous acts of chari- 
ty, demand a special acknowledgment in this Report. 


It may be hoped, that these examples of liberality, now | 45 


as much needed as they will be gratefully received, may be 
followed by others of our fellow-citizens of like spirit; 
and that the Managers will thus be enabled to extend and 
multiply the benefits of an Institution, which proposing at 
once the temporal and the spiritual welfare of the destitute 
and the tempted, by rescuing from poverty and vice, and 
by training them to virtue, usefulness and immortal life, 
cannot but be deemed worthy of the patronage and prayers 
of an enlightened Christian community. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
Francis PARKMAN, 
For the Committee. 
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Liberia and the Mandingoes.—A late number of the 
National Intelligencer has an article on Liberia, and the 
Mandingoes, giving intelligence which must be very grati- 
fying to every friend of humanity. 

Among the interesting communications, says the Intel- 
ligence,—‘ lately received the Colonization Office, from 
Governor Buchanan, of Liberia, is a letter in Arabic, 
from a Mandingo trader, who was on a visit to the Colony 
from this country. ‘There was no person in the Colony 
who could read this letter. A translation of it has been 
made at the Department of State, and we are happy to 
present it to the public, as a paper involving considerations 
of much interest to the negrocolony of Liberia. Ibrahim, 
the writer of the paper, went to Liberia on a trading expe- 
dition, and whilst there, being requested by Governor 
Buchanan to give him a specimen of Arabic writing, he 


wrote the paper of which we present the following trans- |- 


lation. Governor Buchanan and Ibrahim had conversed 


| o’clock, at the Rev. Dr Channing’s church, to receive a 


. : | ts of the history, proceedin 

We are happy to state, in connexivn with the Sunday | a cg Fastener geen pe rt a 
School, that nvtwithstanding the inconveniences of the in- { cr tot 
sular sitwation, public worship onthe Sabbath and regular | cess of its efforts for the moral and religious improvement 


of seamen—and the means by which they may be further 


receipts and expenditures of the Suciety, and of the suc- 


extended. 
The public generally are invited to attend. 
In behalf of the board of managers. 
Cuas. Henry ParkeER, Secretary. 
eee 5 SE eT eR rE ree re oc eb eS 
MARRIAGES. 














In this city, Mr Elijah B. Goodwin to Miss Pamelia 
T. Bullard. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Aiken, Mr Amos Sumner, 
of Dedham, to Mrs Ann J. Newman, of this city. 

Feb. 18, Lather Crane, Esq. of Newton, Lower Walls. | 
| to Mrs. Sarah Maria Hayes, of Borton. 


ee nee ee 


Storer, Adonijah White, M. D. to Miss Lucia H. Dow. 
In West Cambridge, Feb. 12th, Mr Jefferson} Cutter 
to Miss Sarah E, eldest daug ‘er of ‘Thomas ‘I bor t 
In New Letanon, N. Y. Gideon Putnam, Esq. of | 
Warrentown, Ga. to Stella C. canghter of be Hon. 
Henry Shaw of Lacesborongh, Mass. 
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DEATIS, 
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Died in Charlestown, Feb. 2d Harriet B. Doug’ er } 
of Joshua S. Bailey 82 years. 
In this city, on Saturday morning, Mrs Ann L. Dol- 

beare, 43. 
15th inst. Mrs Phebe, widow of the late Mr John Em- ! 
erson, (a pensioner) of Reading 87. i 
In Salem, Capt. John Ingersolf. 83. 
In West Bridgewater. 9th inst. Mrs Keziah, wife of | 
Dea. Noah Edson, 75. 
In Bridgewater, 12th inst. Widow Mary Cary aged } 


In Mansfield, 20th ult. Lieut Mason Cobb, aged 84; 
28th. Mr Benj. Cobb, aged 87; 4th inst. Capt. John 
Cobb, aged 82, all three brothers and revolutionary pen- | 
sioners. 

. Dighton, Mr Eben Reed, a revolutionary” pension- * 
er, 82. 

In Billerica, Josiah Stevens, Esq. 73. 

In Salem, Dea. Nehemiah Adame, 71. 

Mrs Charlotte Coffin, wife of Mr George Dodge, Jr. 21. 

In Newhuryport, Mrs Catharive Davis, aged 98. ' 

In Haverhill, suldenly, Col. William Batchellor, } 
aged 68; Miss Mehitable Wingate, aged 87. 
In Bradford, Mrs Martha Tenney, aged 96. f 
In Springfield, on the 7th instant Elisha Edwards Exq 
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In Fitchburg Jan. 29, William Thomas Marshal, g» : 
of Thomas C. and Chailotte E. Caliwell; Elizaabetl: 
Brimblecom, 75. 
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OLLOT’S FRENCH COURSE—Collot’s Pro. 
gressive French Dialogues and Phrases with ar 
English Translation. 
Collot’s Progressive French Anechotet and Questions. 
Collot’s Progressive Interlinear French Reader. 
Collot’s pes wee Pronouncing French Reader. 
Collot’s Levizac’s French Grammar. 
These books are now extensively used in the schools 
Boston, and other parts of New land. 
For sale by the dozen or single, by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 184 Washington street. “feb 15 


ELF CULTURE.—A few copies of Dr Channing’: 
Self Culture, being the balance of the edition, just ré- 
ceived by JAMES NROE & co. (22. 


OCKE ON THE sain ee se anc 
Notes on the Epist t. Paul, to which is . 
ri Unto Ea a 

22 





f 





ed an Essay for the Understanding of St Payl’s 
by consulting St Paul himself. By JohnLoctke. 1 vol 8v« , 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. f 


EV. DR. GILMAN’S DISCOURSE.—A Discourse 
R on op ty ~ and eng thee Thomas Lee, late 
Judge in istrict Court be United States, 
oie in the Unitarian Church, Charleston, 8. Os 
Samuel! Gilman, D. D., Pastor of mid Church, 

— i and for sale by J. MUNROE & Co. 








3 

(COLERIDGE’S, AIDS.—Aids to Reflection, by 8.7. 

Col id ‘ ith o * E ‘ = 

D.D. From the fourth London Baditton, withthe author’ 

rey ongcoae Edited by Henry N/ Coleridge, Esq. 
This day received by JAMES. MUN! CO., 134 

eenngecngen nn ee a 








In Van Boren, N. Y. on the 12th inst. by Rev. Mr |- 


> 
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THE LIGHTNING CT 


theee Pictures, painted by Beyjamip, Wes, 
ol street, from 10 in the mornin Hei Gale 
Herion 85 conte. Children bali: hhighted with 


gas at dusk every evening, : : 
dane tare latter. plosmnen Rare sare en before ip, 
is country. 
On Sundays the Exhibition wilt be. open from 5 P. M. 
to 8 P. M. * £8 


/ ESTFORD ACADEMY.—Phe Spring Term of 
the Academy, will commence on the fourth of 
March next. The School, under ew of Mr John 
Kebler, is in a very satisfa and ing conditign. 
Instruction is given in all the English “8 pursued in 
the High Schools and Academies of the nn 
and in the Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Htalian a 
German lan The Acaemy ig, situased in a, res 
markably can and healthful village. The price of 
board is low, and the charge fur tuition ‘is only three dele 
lars a quarter. 7 
J. W. P. Apnot, Seciry ofsthe Trustees. 
Feb. 15th, 1840. 


§ pty INFIRMARY ,—for the Treatment 
of Spinal Dis Club-Feet, etc. Ai 65 Bel- 
knap Strect, Boston, Patients from a divtance can be 
accommodated with board iv the iinmediate neighbor 
hood. JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgecn. 

We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown's plan, 
of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal se, ay 
Clul-Feet, and other Distortions of the human body, and” 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon. =~ 

John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds, 

Jno. Randall, J, Mason Warren, Jobo Jefiries, John’ 
Homans, M. 8. Perry, W. Channing, George’ C. 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigtlow, Enoch Hale, W. Strong, 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Srorer, George W 
Otis Jr.. Winslow Lewia, Jr., J. H. Lane, Eliw. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, George 
Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 

The above Institution has now been in operation over 
twe years, stan | this time, a large number of Invalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ev. 
ery kind of physical deformity, 
the Spine andClub- Feet, of all variety and degree. 

The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform- 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prag- 
tice, have been found so suecessful in the modern Ortho- 
pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success it lias 
heen attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. yor 
__ Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 


EW BOOKS.—Meinvirs and R eminiscences of. the 
French Revolution, by Madame Tussaud, edited by 
Francis Herve, Esq.—2 vols. 

Answers to the Questions : What constitutes Currency 7 
what are the causes of unsteadinees of the Currency ? and 
what is the remedy? By H. C, Carey. 

Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, with ‘a preliminary es- 
say, by Jamies Marsh, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. etc. This day 
received at TICKNOR’S fel) 22. 


ANKS, BANKING AND PAPER CURREN- 

CE8—In three parts. 1. History of Banking and 
paper money; 2, Argument for open competition in 
Banking : 3. Apology for one dollar notes. By Rich- 
ard Hildreth, author of the Life of Harrison, &c. This 
day published and for sale at TICKNOR’S. 22. 


R. CHANNING’S SEQUEL TO SELF CUL- 
AY TURE.—Publishbed this morning and for sale. at 
TICKNOR’S, corver of Washington and School S1.— 
Two lectures on the elevation of the laboring portion of 
the community delivered at the Masonic Temple before the 
Mechanic Apprentices Library Association. fel 22 


TOW ACADEMY.—A few more scholars can le 
accommodated at this institution, on seasonable ap- 
plication, The Spring term will commence on Monday 
March 2nd. Instruction given in all the common and 
higher English branches, ingthe Latin, Greek and French 
languages, in the drawing of -maps, in the principles o t 
music and in singing. 
No pains will be spared With students preparing for the 
University. Board reasonable. ‘Tuition $4,50 per quar- 


ter. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Preceptor.. 
feb 22. 


ALUABLE WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 
—imported and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Washingwn st. 
Dictionnaire classique des sciences naturelles, par M. 
Drapier, 5 — and p ae . ; 
vres du comte de lacepede, compressant "histoire 
naturelle des qnadrupeds ‘ ‘ 
Gvipares, des serpents, des poissons et des letates, &c. 
4 vols and plates , 
Cuvier—rigne animal avee figures—5 vols 
Lamarck—Histoire naturalle des animaux sans veric- 
bres, 7 vols ta 
Latreille—Crustaces, arachnides et insects—2 vols 
Gerardin—Tuableau elewentaire d’ornitholugie—2 vols 
with plates 
Viellot—Galenie des oiseaux, 2 vols 4to—400 plates 
P. Lyonet—Anatomie et metamorphoses de different, 
especes d’insectes-—2 vols 4to 
Buffon—CEuvres completes, 5 vols. and plates. 
Aldrovandus-—Ornithologia, 2 vols. fulio. 
Introduction to Eptomulugy—by Kirby and Spence 4 
vole, 
Kirby’s insects—4to, eolored engravings. 
The British cyclopedia of natural history—edited hy C. 
F. Partington, 8 vole. 
Bewick’s British birds—2 vols, &c. &c, &e. 
f 22 
LICE BRADFORD, or Experimental Religion. 
Second Edition, Published and for sale by 8. G. 
SIMPKINS, 21 Trenout Row, ieb 22 


EW TRACT, No. 151 —The Moral Power of 
Christ’s Character, by Rev. E, Peabouy. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE § vO., 4 gents 
A. U.A., 134 Washington street, ter 22 


ROSPECTUS of the MontuLy MIsceLLAyY OF 
RELIGION AND LetTeERS,—It will Le the great ob- 
ject of this publication to furnish religious reading for the 
people; to discuss subjects of religion and morals, and 
of literature in its religious aspects, in a manner which 
ehall meet the wants of intelligent and inquiring laymen, 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the results of 
devp thought and sound learning, care will be taken to 
avoid an exclusively theological and learned character. 

The Miscellany is not designed tw be a cuntroversial, 
work. Its exhibitions of truth and daty will, indeed, be 
founded on Unitarian views of Chiistianity; but as the 
community in which it is expected chiefly to civeulaww, has 
passed beyond the elements of the Controversy between 
Unitarians and their fellow Christians, it will be the cvb- 
ject of this work, not so much to defend these opinions, as 
to treat them in their practical bearings, and to show 
their power to produce holiness of life. 

The aumbers of this periodical will be made up as much 
us possible with reference to the passing tones, aud in the 
adoption and arrangement of articles brevity, variety, and 
point will be espeeially regarded. A considerable portion 
of each number will be devoted to religious intelligence. 

The editorial department will be conducted by Rev. 
Ezra S. Gannett, who has obtained promises of aid 
from other Unitarian clergymen and writers. 

Terms. The Monthly Miscellany will be published 
on the first of every month, in nuaibers of 60 octave pages, 
beautifully printed on new type, at Three Dollars per au- 
num, in advance. Those who forward us six responsible 
subscribers shall receive 2 copy gratia. 

*,* Booksellers, Postmasters, and C men through- 
out the Country, who are interested in the work, are re- 
spectfully requested to act as our agents in precuring and 
furwarding subscriptions. Communications relating to the 
work, should be addressed to 

WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. Pusuisuens 
feb 1 118 Washington Street 

— Newspapers inserting the above,shall receive a copy 
gratis. 


EV. DR DEWEY’S NEW WORK.—Discourses 

and Discussions, in Explanation and Defence of 
Unitarianism. By Orville Dewey, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah in how Yor : 

‘ This book, says the author, is desi to 
prehensive reply to the question, is iian- 
ism? To offer a brief yrscong: tg the Unitariau belief; 
in the next place, to lay down the essential principles of. 
all religious faith; thirdly, to state and defend our con- 
struction, as it is generally held among us of the Christian 
doctrines; fourthly, to illustrate by analogy, our views of 



































practical religion; and finally, in iwo closing discourses, 
to discuss the true proportion and harmony of the Christ- 
ian character.’ 

Published hy JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court Street. 


jan 18 





' PURE SPERM OIL. 
pW bog ti ge my Co., 101 Spite street, haye con- 
for sale Winter, Fall and Spring strained 
Epes Set Ren Qe, Ee SPR use. Oil caavisters 
of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part hae sahet cag 
jan 13 





FAMILY on STORE, — , 
Scie, that ce aes to tinie Op ana Ouule 


Es Oy tern =, Retail Department, 
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For the Register and Observer. 
A SONG OF DEATH. 
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BY CAROLINE F, ORNE. 


{ saw a young and beautiful child, 
At play amid the blooming flowers, 

And he heeded not, in his childish sport, 
The swiftly fleeting hours. 

I looked in his bright intelligent eye, 
Qu his lofty and noble brow ; 

I said, thou art far too pure for earth, 
And 1 Il take thee home even now. 

I touched him with soft and gentle hand, 
And he fell like a lily frail, 

White the light of innocence brightly shone 
O’er his placid features pale. 


I looked in the miser’s lone, dark cell, 
Whiere he brooded o’er heaps of gold, 

All Jean and shrivelled, and starved and grim, 
Mid his stores of wealth untold. 

Thou art but a cumberer of the earth, 
I said, as 1 raised my dart. 

He but clutched his gold with a firmer gripe, 
As I pierced him through the heart. 





I stood by the rutiless murderer’s side, 

And he shuddered and shivered with fear, 
And remorse like a vulture goawed his heart, 
' As he felt me draw more near; 

With a frenzied eye, and anguished voice, 

He besonght that I would spare. 

But his ear bad been deaf to many a call, 

And | lreeded not his prayer. 


I stood by the couch of Ambition’s son, 
And he muttered amid his dreams, 
* Tomorrow, high office and rank will be mine, 
And wealth shall flow on in streams.’ 
Tomorrow! ah, fool! this night I am come 
To take thy soul and thy breath. 
He gave one wild and despairing shriek, 
And fell, with a carse on Death. 





Of the basest joys of earth; 

He had drenk from Pleasure’s madd’ning bowl, 
With a hollow-hearted mirth. 

But I mixed another and different cup, 
Which I placed in his trembling hand; 


There was one who had plunged in the giddy whirl | 
\ 


} 


I forced him to drink, though be loathed the draught ; | 
| Such honors to thee as my numbers may ; 


And he joined my shadowy band. 


I paused a moment beside the couch 
Of one, bow unearthly fair! 

From her soft dark eyes beamed a heavenly light, 
And her lips breathed a gentle prayer. 

She spoke to her mourning and weeping friends, 
And her voice was soft and low. 

*To that home where no sin or sorrow comes, 
Why weep ye that I should go?’ 

I filled the air with music faint, . 
And she felt my presence near, 

She murmured forth, ‘ Thou art welcome, Death, 
I have no doubt or fear.’ 

I but breathed on her slight aerial form, 
And she seemed to fade in air. 

But I left on her lip the calm sweet smile 
Shedding its beauty there. 


A feebly-moaning and aged voice 
The silence of midnight broke, 

*T was a childless widow’s imploring prayer 
For my long-delaying stroke 

‘Alone, alone, in this crowded world, 
No friend, no child, no kin,x— 

Am I doomed forever on earth to live, 
For some secret dreadful sin? 

My God! my God! thou hast taken them all 
Oh hast thou forgotten me?’ 

I gently said to her, weep no more! 
[ am come to set thee free. 

Her dim eye @ashed with a sudden light, 
Her voice rose clear and shrill, 

She uttered in triumph ‘ I thank thee, God!’ 
And her heart for joy stood still. 


Ye mortals! remember I come to all, 
And the hour will be ere long: 

Be faithful in trouble, be earnest in prayer, 
In the trial day be strong, 

Then shall ye have no cause to fear, 
My coming no dread shall bring, 

As the gloomy and dark and rayless night 
Ushers the day’s warm spring. 


For the Register and Observer. 


PRAYER. 


Come, for the crested billow 
Sleeps on its azure pillow, 
And the soft veil of eve lies mirrored there: 
Come with thy heart’s devotion, 
Caim every wiki commotion, 
And with retiring day bend thee in prayer. 


——— 


Come, for the night-shades, weeping, 
Their silént watch are keeping, 
And in the gem-bound arch the moon smiles fair: 
Come with each hallowed feeling, 
Each deep and pure revealing, 


And at the shrine of trath bend thee in prayer, 


en 


Come, for the morn is breaking, 
And the green earth is waking, 
And the bright flowers their robes of beauty wear: 
Come with thy glad thanksgiving, 
And to the Ever Living 
Pour out thy soul io humble, grateful prayer. 


Co. e, for the noontide gleaming 
O’er the blue hill is streaming ; 
Rest from thy toil and steal away from care: 
Come if thy spirit falter, 
Come if fear dim its altar, 
Come, thou wilt find a sweet relief in prayer. 


Come, ye whose hearts are weary, 
Come, ye whose paths are dreary, 
Ye whw life’s dark and bitter cup must share: 
Come with your doubt and sadness, 
Surike the bright harp of gladness, 
Tune it to praise, and lift thy thoughts in prayer. 


Come, ye who know no sorrow, 
Come, for the untried morrow 


aa 


Brings the untasted draught of bliss and care: 
Come, and with fervent feeling, 
Low and in gecret kneeling, 

Pray that your souls a holy peace may share. 


Then when the shades steal o’er thee, 
And the bright bark that bore thee 
Speeds thee apace across the lonely wave ; 
Then shall the angel-greeting, 
Thy weary spirit meeting, 
Whisper, the prayer of faith hath power to save. 
L. B. T. 


Patience, unmov’d, no marvel tho’ she pause: 
(They can be meek, that have no other cause,) 
A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of pain 
As wuch, or more, we should ourselves complain. 











| of misery upon his feeling heart. 


COWPER AND HIS MOTHER’S IMAGE. 


The fountains of that infant bosom were at 
last exhausted. Time, the consoler, dried up 
those tears; the lesson of submission must 
sooner or later be learned; yet could he forget 
his mother? Could such a spirit as Cowper’s 
erase from his thoughts what she had been to 
him—she who bore him? No, never! the 
record of her kindness there out-lived the storm 
which had driven over its wasting march, and 
blotted out many a more recent, less indelible 
scene. How beautifully he paints her care and 
love, her sweet maternal tenderness. Many a 
thought of future delight in her bosom; many a 
promise was streaking with its lines of light 
over that loving heart—her boy, her pride and 
hope. And yet she knew not his name would 
live in deathless history, among the gifted sons 
of song. She knew not what a tribute the vir- 
tuous and the good would owe him; nor did 
she anticipate—well that she could not—the 
harrowing scenes through which his too sensi- 
tive spirit must pass. It might also have with- 
ered her soul within her, turned her rejoicing 
in his brightness, into an anguish too heavy to 
be borne, could she have witnessed beforehand, 
the fiery ordeal which burned in its characters 
But to the 
description of which we were speaking : 

* Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor: 


And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 


| Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 


In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

*Tis now become a history litue known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own, 
Short-lived possession! but the record fair 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effac’d 

A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d, 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy nadia eatatiee ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d; 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 


| Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 


Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 


| That humor interpos’d too often makes; 


All this still legible in memory’s page, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 


Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 


| Not scorned in heaven, though little notic’d here.’ 


The old paternal mansion has passed into 


| other hands; yet with what vividness, as if it 


had been the scene of his daily pilgrimage, does 
he treasure up each relic of those hours when 
she was living, and he was the darling object of 
her care. You can see her wrapping his little 
‘ scarlet mantle warm’ around him, and placing 
on his head his ‘velvet cap,’ and committing 
him, laden with his biscuit and sugar plums, 


| and neatly washed and perfumed by her own 


hand, and not too without many a smile and 
kiss, to careful Robin: he rolls on in his ‘ bau- 


| ble coach,’ in mimic state, to the school along 
| the public. way. 


Night after night, as the very 
last, not least of her cares, she steals into his 
chamber on tiptoe, lest she may rouse her sleep- 
ing child; there she stands above him; you 
hear her breathe out her silent prayer, as she 


| bends over and listens if any sign of disease or 
’ ailment meets her ear; and if he chance to look 


up, what a heavenly smile of affection greets 


» him, what words of softness! then with a kiss 
| too gentle to wake her boy if he sleeps, she 
| quits his bed-side, assured that his comfort is 


well cared for. She was indeed a Mother to 


_ thee, Cowper! and thy loss in losing her how 


great! If we may trust thy report, too, she 
was subject to no sallies of passion; her tem- 


| per was gentle as the silent stream, mild as thy 
' Own spirit in its happiest moods ; hers, 


‘ «The constant flow of love that knew no fall, 


Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 


| That hamor interpos’d too often makes.’ 


What he calls a ‘ frail memorial,’ the tribute 
which he is paying to her worth, is more dura- 


| ble than monuments of marble or brass; it has 
| wrought in his own with his mother’s name 


imperishable till time is no more, and instead 


| of being ‘ little noticed,’ as he might believe, it 
' has stirred many a bosom with a sympathetic 


throb. 

The next lines are the offspring of a heart, 
though bleeding and wrung with anguish, re- 
signed to its heavenly Father’s will, assured 
that the kindred spirit it yearns for is too bless- 
ed even for the wish, were it in his power, to 
call her back to earth and its sorrows again : 

* Could Time, his flight revers’d restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissu’d flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I ptick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head and smile: ) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might— 

But no—what here we call our life is such, 

So little to bg lov’d, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy uobound spirit into bonds again.’ 

How happy he, playing with her brocade 
gown, amusing himself in transferring the 
forms of the various flowers to his paper, and 
she, too, the happier of the twain, softly patting 
his head, running her fingers through his locks, 
and smiling so sweetly! What a perfect figure 
of reciprocating affection! how dear to him 
again that delight! scarce could he trust his 
heart in view of it; feeling might also sway 
his better judgment ; but no, this would be a 
poor requital to summon back, for so momen- 
tary a pleasure as life might give, a saint from 
the blissful service and songs of heaven—the 
freed spirit, there soaring far above every sor- 
row, to the bondage of toil, and care, and trial 
here below. This was too selfish; it could not 
be. The figure under which he represents her 
is admirably sustained; not too far urged, as an 
inferior poet might have done with such a con- 
ceit, but painting in a few strokes, the ‘ gallant 
bark’ that has weathered the tempest, crossed 
the ocean, and shot into the sheltering port of 
some spicy isle and softened clime, the waters 
of which mirror her quiescent beauteous form, 
with streamers gay, and where gentle breezes 
play around her, fragrant with their incense : 
her consort anchored by her side; and how 
mournfully sad the image of himself, tempest- 
tossed, the sport of waves, driven from port, 
and daily more near to despair. See how 
clearly the picture is drawn: 

* Thou as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 

(The storms ull weathered and the ocean crogs’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below 

While airs impregnated with incense play 

Around her, fanning light her streamers y3 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast venched ‘the shore 
* Where tempest never beats nor billows roar.’ : 
And 4, age consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 


Always from port withheld, always distress a 
Me howling blasts drive (evious, tempest-tossed, 
Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant than a prosperous course, 
Yet oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he, 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me, 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies.’ 

In the midst of the thought of his own 
wretchednesss, he checks the feeling ready to 
brood over this misery, and with unselfish sim- 
plicity, joys in her safety. Then in a moment 
allying himself to her, he asserts his claim, not 
of royal lineage—that were too poor a boast for 
him—but as ‘ the son of parents passed into the 
skies.’ How earthly pomp and power fade in 
comparison with this! and yet how many, too, 
forswear such a birthright, and cast away his 
holy privileges. Sweet poet! thy prayer has 
been granted ; tempest-tossed as thou wert, thy 
mother and thyself have met, and thou art hap- 
py! One might almost suppose that the smile 
of surprised delight which sat upon thy lips in 
death, was the token of that meeting with her, 
when thy despairing spirit, at the very moment 
of departure, caught its welcome from the ma- 
ternal embrace of that guardian angel sent to 
guide thee to the realms of unfading day ? 

And now farewell—Time unrevok’d has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done, 
By Contemplativn’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seemed ’ have lived my childhood o’er again; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft, 
Thyself removed thy power to soothe me left.’ 

This conclusion is in fine keeping with the 
rest of the poem. He said all that he ought or 
wished to say. A mother’s praises have called 
forth some of the richest strains of tenderness 
that have ever fallen from his lips, all hallowed 
as they were with benignantaffection. He has 
retraced, as in her society and converse, his 
childhood, and renewed his past joys without 
disturbing her pure and blessed spirit in its work 
of higher service. The mimic art and wings 
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had so ufiexpectedly made, the gentleman re-/|~ 
treated with 4 sorrowful heart to his lodgings : 
—a painful and heart-rending: struggle ensued, | Their minds are humble, mild,and meek, 
the issue of which may be readily imagined; jy, parity it fury rises 
he wrote a kind and feeling letter to her who | No pride exalts their i i 
had thus deceived him so grossly, relinquished | 
her hand forever, since he felt assured, that one 
who could not command her temper on such ; 
an occasion, to her mother, was illy qualified | Judge Wilkeson, the General Agent of the | 
to render him happy as his wife.’ ; American Colonization Society, in a letter to, 
How many such discoveries are made, my the Rev.. Dr. Sprague of Albany, dated the 7th 
dear E—~—, by both man and woman, when, inst. gives the following account of a noble- | 
alas! it can profit them nothing—the irrevoca- minded e men wi 
ble vow has been pronounced, and they have bind our country together. While Virginians | 
been joined together, until death sever the tie, continne to perform such deeds as those record- | 
with tastes uncongenial, tempers unsanctified, ed below they will never fail to command the | 
and wills unsubdued.— Young Ladies’ Compan- respect and love of mankind. 
ion. ‘Such spirit as I witnessed yesterday ina 
Virginia farmer, are enough to assure me that’ 
‘the scheme of colonization has the sympathy | 
of the people. This farmer’s name is Johnson. — 
Immediately after the organization of the e lived on the Ohio, and owned thirteen slaves. 
present government, general Washington re- Ten years since he satisfied himself that it was | 
paired to Frederickburg, to pay his humble his duty, as a good man professing to obey God, | 
duty to his mother, preparatory to his depart- to set free his bondmen, ‘in such a manner as. 
ure to New York. An effecting scene ensued. would make their new condition of freedom as | 


Mark how the sons of peace come 


in, 
And qvench the kindling coals. 


speak ,— 


A NOBLE*MINDED VIRGINIA FARMER. 








WASHINGTON LOVED HIS MOTHER. 


ingham, J. Livermore, R. 


Virginian. These are the men which | ¢ 





of unconfined fancy have aided him to join her, 
and to breathe out to her his sorrows; and) 
though an orphan as before, and life is passing | 
roughly with him still, yet in her soothing pow- | 
er holding over his heart such a spell, he is but | 
half robbed—the portrait smiling as she ever | 
did upon him, is his own. 

This is true poetry ; but not in the style too | 
much admired at the present day, which, not | 
content with painting the incident, the scene, | 
and the personages as Cowper has done, and | 
suffering as by a sort of sympathy that draws | 
one into his very heart, to know the feeling mt 
| oa, attempts, by various comparisons, to de- 
| scribe it, and while it would enlighten, renders 
| all more dark. Half of the poety which passes | 
| current, and receives high praise at the present | 
‘day, has this grievous error. It is artificial and _ 
tame; or it is dashing among unreal forms ; it 


| wants nature; it does not gush out unbidden 
| like this of Cowper ; it does not give the reader | 
,an identity with the poet. Much has been said 
,of a spiritualized poetry; it is fashionable to 
| praise to the skies a species of refined writing 
| of so ethereal a character that it seems to re- 
quire some peculiar mental conformation, dis- 
| tinet from the heart’s converse with life to ap-— 
|preciate its excellency. Of the superiority of | 
| our poetry—we might name examples—we are | 
content to remain in ignorance. We know 
| that we are wanting in the requisite organs of 
| taste to find pleasure in it; and we would give 
| more for one line of Cowper, fresh and true to, 
the feelings of the heart as it speaks to the 
| sympathy of mankind in general, than for the 
) whole paragraphs to gain a conception of which 
| we must be so idealized and separated into an 
| existence which has no sympathy with human 
}hearts. We must forbear. At some future 
, time we intend an analysis of some other pieces 
| of poetry. We may have dwelt too long for our | 
pages on the one before us; yet we could fill. 
pages still with a variety of thought upon it; 
so much is there untouched which has been | 
suggested by the perusal af this little gem of a} 
poem.— Mentor and Fireside Review. 





THE TEMPER. AN ANECDOTE. 

I recollect reading an anecdote some time, 
) since, in the journal of one of our popular tour- | 
| ists, which exhibited the disastrous effects that | 
| sometimes ensue from the want of self govern- 
| ment on trifling occasions. As far as I can re-| 
member, the story ran as follows ; 

The American tourist encountered, while trav- | 
elling in a diligence in France, an elderly lady, 
who was a native of thecountry, and whose am- 
iable and attractive manners, and good-humor- | 
ed endurance of fatigue and inconveniences, ex- | 
cited the commendations of the American. The | 
prepossession was mutual, and before the travel- | 
lers separated, the matron threw out sundry | 
hints for the practical guidance of her more | 
youthful associate. Among these, was a judi-| 
cious caution to him against marrying any | 
woman, before he had become well acquainted | 
with her domestic virtues. To this end, she ad- 
vised him never to visit any young lady as an 
admirer, ata regular hour on each returning 
day. The traveller manifested surprise, and 
inquired ‘ what possible evil could result from 
paying his visits to the object of his admiration, 
at stated seasons ?’ 

‘Very great deception as to character,’ she 
replied, ‘ might probably be the consequences, 
inasmuch as the young lady knowing when her 
lover was to be expected, would be prepared in 
holiday dress and smiles, to welcome him. A 
friend of mine,’ she said, ‘ had learned a painful 
lesson, by thus regularly making his calls at a 
particular hour of the evening, on a fair aequain- 
tance. Soadmirably had she uniformly appear- 
ed at these times, and so attractive, that his 
heart had been taken captive; and the young 
lady and her family smiling on his suit, it was 
about to be consummated, when a very short 
time previous to that fixed on for their mar- 
riage, having occasion to leave town on busi- 
ness during the afternoon, he called unexpect- 
edly, at an early hour of the morning, to take 
farewell. The hall door was open, and he enter- 
ed unannounced ; while he stood just within the 
threshold, he heard strange and discordant notes 
issuing from the family sitting room, which was 
nearat hand. The sound was so unusual 
that his foot was arrested, and he found hin 
self undesignedly a listener in a scene, never 
intended for his ear. It was, alas! the voice 
of his bien aimee engaged in an angry discus- 
sion with her mother; about some article of 
dress, in which the taste of parent and child 
differed—one impassioned word followed anoth- 
er, until finally the refractory child prevailed, 
and the mother, with flushed face and swim- 
ming eyes, left the apartment, and passing 
through the hall, disappeared. Shocked. and 











astounded by the alarming discovery which he 


' the fruit. 


The son feelingly remarked the ravages which 
a tottering disease had made upon the aged 
frame of his mother, and thus addressed her : 


happy and useful as when they were servants.’ 
After long deliberation, he concluded that the | 
Colonization Society and Liberia afforded . the | 


‘The people, madam, have been pleased,, only retreat from prejudice, and the best prom- | 


with the most flattering unanimity, to elect me 
to the chief magistracy of the United States, 
but before I can assume the functions of that 
office, I have come to bid you an affectionate 
farewell. So soon as the public business, 
which must necessarily be encountered in ar- 
ranging a new government, can be disposed 
of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and’—- 

Here the matron interrupted him—‘ You 
will see me no more. My great age, and the 
disease that is fast approaching my vitals, 
warn me that I shall not be long in this world. 
I trust in GodI am somewhat prepared for a 
better. But go, George, fulfil the high desti- 
nies which Heaven appears to assign you; go, 
my son, and may that Heaven’s and your mo- 
ther’s blessing be with you always.’ 

The President was deeply affected. His 
head rested upon the shoulder of his parent, 
whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly encircled 
his neck. That brow on which fame had 
wreathed the purest laurel virtue ever‘gave to 
created man, relaxed from its lofty bearing. 
That look which could have awed a Roman 
Senate, in its Fabrician day, was bent in filial 
tenderness upon the time-worn features of this 
venerable matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recol- 
lections crowded upon his mind, as memory, 
retracing scenes long past, carried him back 
to his paternal mansion, and the days of. his 
youth ; and there the centre of attraction was 
his mother, whose care, instruction, and disci- 
pline, had prepared him to reach the topmost 
height of laudable ambition; yet how were 
his glories forgotten while he gazed upon her 
from whom, wasted by time and malady, he 
must soon part to meet no more! 

The matron’s predictions were true. The 
disease which had so long preyed upon her 
frame, completed its triumph, and she expired 


' at the age of eighty-five, confiding in the pro- 


mises of immortality to the humble believer. 


ANECDOTE OF 


It is related of Napoleon, the late Emperor 
of France, that when he was a child of seven 
years of age, he was one day accused by one 
of his sisters of having eaten a basket-full of 
grapes, figs, and citrons, which had come from 
the garden of his uncle. Napoleon denied 
that he had eaten them; but it was believed 
that he had, and he was whipped. He was 
told that if he would beg. pardon he should 
be forgiven. He, however, protested that he 
was innocent, but he was not believed. As 
a further punishment he was kept three whole 
days upon bread and cheese. However, he 
did not cry, though he was dull, but not sulky. 
At length, on the fourth day of his punishment, 
a little friend of another of his sisters, Mari- 


| anne Bonaparte, returned from the country, 


and on hearing of Napoleon’s disgrace, she 
confessed that she and Marianne had eaten 
It was now Marianne’s turn to be 
punished. When Napoleon was asked why 
he had not accused his sister, he replied, that 
though he suspected that she was guilty, yet 
out of consideration to her little friend, who 
had no share in the falsehood, he said nothing. 

Now this was covering the sin of his little. 
friend. He scorned to bea tell-tale, even at 
the expense of suffering himself. Napoleon 


| did this perhaps, from what is called a high 


sense ofhonor; and there was something no- 
ble in his conduct. When Napoleon was a 
man, he did many things falsely called glori-, 
ous ; but he never looked so glorious as when, 
on this occasion, he scorned to tell a lie, and. 
charge himself with taking the fruit to save fur- 


ther punishment, and he would not tell of the: p 


others to get them punished. If we can pre- 
vent mischief, we should do so; but when it is! 
done, let us not be the first to tell of it that we; 


injure others. Let us warn them against doing | 


| itagain;’ and if it be designed and deliberate | 


mischief, let us avoid both them and their do- 
ings. 


When envy, strife, and wars begin 
In little angry soul-, 


BONAPARTE. . 


ise of an improved condition. He determined | 
to free them. But one of his women had mar- | 
ried a man on a neighboring plantation; John- 
son was in very moderate circumstances, but | 
with a rare generosity, he paid $500 for the 
man, that the wife he was sending to Liberia | 
might not be parted from her husband. With 
great difficulty he gathered the means of bring- | 
ing his little expedition of emigrants overland | 
to Washington—lying by on the Sabbath. He, 
came a distance of 120 miles, with women and | 
little ones. 

‘I could not but be struck with the devotion 
toa good cause a poor man is capable of show- 
ing as I looked upon Johnson and his simple | 
outfit—a covered wagon drawn by two old hor- 
ses, and an ill-conditioned saddle horse loaded | 
down with bags and clothes. The good man } 
wore a hat with a broad brim, and had on the | 
old fashioned leggins I used to see when I was | 
a boy. Ashe united them, he talked of his 
blacks, of himself, and of his journey, with a | 
simplicity that belongs not to this age. He | 
spoke with the deep feeling of a Christian and | 
an anxious’ friend, of the preparations to be | 
made to send them to Liberia. He attended | 
carefully to their comforts for the night previous | 
to their passage to Norfolk, and on the morning | 
parted with them on the deck of the boat with | 
tears, whispering to himself a prayer for their | 
welfare. He then paid over to the Society four 
hundred dollars. 

‘So good a man it would seem ought to be 
exempt from the common calamities of the day. 
But he went into the House of Representutives 
to gratify a curiosity, and in five minutes after 
being in the gallery his pocket book was cut out | 
of his coat, containing almost $300, and he was | 
left without a cent. Still the patient Christian, | 
meekly remarked that‘ he did not doubt that | 
good would come of it, that God designed it.’ | 
He went hack to his home to-day, promising to | 
do allin his power for the Colonization Society. 
A pure, single hearted man with whom any 
cause is safe.’ 
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Goods, consisting of— 


Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, bird of 
blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds; with plain and filled centres, o 


12 to $50 each. 
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pot lligh party h heavy black 
Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk Goods, 


LE 
————————— 


-- Boston. 


an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall and Winter 


mradise, fawn, drab, white, 
various sizes. Prices from 


patterns, on fawn, drab, red, blue- 


for Mourning. 
borders. 


witha great variety of low priced 
which will be sold PAO dan st oe 





arsnets—with a 


lot of low priced 
we ole plies qailtihin, 


les, in great variety. 
mbroideries, Lace Veils and Velvets 


of Purchasers to the splendid stock of Goods sow 
epistf eep 14 
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OARDING AND 
YOUNG LADIE 
Refer to Sidney Willard 


wa bre Lar Mer Sg es = 
DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Ae Po tig ye GE. 
44 7 . wT. Buck- 
M. Hodges, Charies Evens 
A. Rice, Trustees of the School, ~ ” st 
The Academical Year commences the second Mondsy 
of September, and consists of four rtere, of eleven 
weeks each, ualess the annual Tha iving divide the 
first and second quarter unequally. 
The first three Vacations ave one week each ; the fourth, 


five weeks. 5 
Board §c. for a year, $150 
Winter or spring. 50 
Middle and Classieal depart- 


** one quarter, Summer or Fall, 45 
Tuition in the Primary, 
ment, $6, and $12, and #15 a quarter ; £20, $45 and 


Always 
in 
advance. 


'55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to allthe Schou! without additional 


charge. 
Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter : 
Expense of Fuel arranged geste ils, 

The most ved Teachers in Masic, Modern Lan- 
Guages, and ee Ba wants of 
school, are employed ; competent i 
Assist in various branches. eo 

Miss Young, teacher of Music, and two assistant teach. 
ms reside in ns Fr of the Principal. 
new house j been completed, made 
for the meneiidaabien of abuut 20 pupils. paged 
A few vacancies will be made in the family at the end 


D. MACK, Principal. 
Cambridge, Aug, 10th, 1838. aay 


UCKLAND’S GEOLOGY and Minera consid- 
ered with reference to Natural Theology 9 fre Rev. 
Wm. Buckland, DD. 2 vols Svo : splendid engravings. 
_An Introduction to Geelogy, intended to convey a prac- 
tical knowledge of the science, and comprising the most 
recent discoveries, &e. by Robert Bakewell; Ameri. 
can from 5th London edition: edited by Prof. B. Sili- 
man, 8vo. iis 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 8vo, with engravings— 
highly recommended by Pro P Bitione, 
Comstock ’s Outlines of Geology; intended as a popular 
treatise on the most interesting parts of the science; to- 
gether with an examination of the question whether the 
7“ Creation were a definite period. 
rof. Hitcheock’s tonthe Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, and Zoology of Massachusetts, mace by the order 
of the Government: with a chart and plates. For sale 
at TICKNOR’S. feb. 15. 


of the present year. 





NEW. BOOKS,—For sale at BENJ. H. GREENE’S 


124 Washington Street. 

The Schwel Girl, 

Miller on the Second Coming of Christ. 
Miller Overthrown, 

The Boy’s Country Book. 

Lat Boy’s Talisman. 

__ American Juvenile Biography, containing, Ist. The 
Life of Columbus. 2nd. The Lives of Davies and Piz. 
zaro. This series is to be continued. 

Forness’ Prayers. 

The Christian Layman. 

Bakewell’s Geology, new edition, alse a few copies 
left of The Offering of Sympathy. A very appropriate 
ar to put inte the hands of mourners at this season, 


ERVICES AT ORDINATION OF MR WAT- 
S ERSTON .—A Discourse preached at the Ordination 
of Me R. C. Waterston, as Minister at Large, Nov. 24th, 
1839, by Rev. H. Ware, Jr., D. D., Charge, by Rev. Dr 
Channing, Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. George 


Ripley. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
feb 15 


134 Washington street, 


IERCE’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. — 
Pierce’s Algebra, to which are added experimental 
Equations and Logarithms 
Pierce’s Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geome- 
try 
Pierce’s Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, 
with its applications to Heights and Distances, Na- 
_ Vigation and Surveying 
Pierce’s Elementary Treatize on Spherical Trigonometry 
The above are used in Harvard and other Colleges 
Bee oe the United States. Published 
8 JAMES MUNROE & CoO. 


| Yo serry~ WORKS, for sale low.—Theatre de Vol- 
taire, 12 vwols—Hommes Illustres de Plutarque, 16 
vols—Ariosto Orlando Furioso, 8 vols—Lettres a Emilie 
sur la Mythologie, 3 vols—Bachiller de la Salamanca, 2 
vols; Delphine, par M. De Stael, 6 vols; Historia de la 
Florida, 4 vols; Morceaux Choisis de Buffon: La Bible de 
la Jeunesse, 4 vols; Boileau Oeuvres ux, 3 vols 





| 8vo; La France, Lady Morgan, 2 vols 8vo; De Staci, de 
| Ja Literatum, 2 vols 8vo; do Influence des Passions 2 vols : 


Rousseau, 4 vols; Miss Edgeworth’s Education Familiere, 
6 vols; Orations Funebres de Flechier, &c—with a va- 
riety of other works in the French, nish and Itatian 
languages ; for sale low by J.LMUNROES CO. 134 Wash- 
ington st. i} 
ARE AND VALUABLE OLD BOOKS—Iinported 
and for sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE §& JAMES 
BROWN, 112,Washington street. 
Harris’s complete Collection of Voyages and Travels, 2 
vols folio ’ 
History of the French Dominions in North and South 
America illustrated by maps and plans of the prin- 
cipal places, engraved by 'T’. Jeffreys, folio 
Long’s Voyages and Travels, 410 
Voyage de Verdan, 2 v 4to 
Voyage de l’Amerique, fait par ordre du roi d’Espagne, 
me Don George Juan, et par Don Antoine de Ulloa, 
to 
Histoire du Concile de Trente, de Fra’Paolo Sarpi, 4to 
The Works of the famous Nicolas Machiavel, Citizen and 
.  Seeretary of Florence, folio 
The Oceana and other Works of James Harrington, cul- 
lected and reviewed by John Tolland, folio 
Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, folio 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, folio 
Herbert’s Life and Reign of Ki Henry the Eight, fulio 
Tracts written by John Belden, foliv 
Gage’s Survey of the West Indies, folio 
Dobb’s Hudsvn’s Bay, folio 
Histoire Naturelle des Glaciers de Suisse, 4to 
Four New te written by Sir William Killigrew, fulio 
Herhert’s Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupil, 4to 
Herbert’s De Veritate, 4to 
The Life and Correspondence of John Wilkes, 5 v 
Holland’s Livy, folio 
&e. &c. &e. £15 
LAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS.— 
Flaxman’s Compositions (rom Homer’s Iliad and 
O.lyssey; a series of seventy-five beautiful Outlines, en- 
graved under Flaxman’s inspection, by Piroli, Moses, 
and Blake; 2 vols oblong folio. 

Flaxman’s Compositions from the Tragedies of Aschy- 
lus; a series of thirty-six beautiful Outlines, engraved 
under Flaxman’s inspection, by Piroli, Moses, and 
Howard, 

Flaxman’s Compositions from the Works of Hesiv; a 
series of thirty-seven beautiful Outlines, engraved un. ‘er 
Flaxman’s inspection. by Blake; oblung folio. For 


sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
feb 8 . 112, Washiagton st. 
ETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD.—By a 

4 lady—containing skerches of Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece. £ 

Southey’s Life of Willian Cowper, Sucred. Philosophy 
of the Seasons. 

For sale by SIMPKINS, at the Stationery Rooms 21 
‘Tremont Row. fel) 1 


ae FOR THE AFFLICTED, SICK 
AND DYING.—This volume is extracted chiefly 
from a work published at Edinburgh ana but littl knowa 
here, entitled Farewell to Time, or Last Views of Life, 
and prospects of Immortality.’ 
Religious Consylations. 
Offering of raw 
_ For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS at the Tremont Sta- 
tionary Rooms, 21 Tremon tRow. feb 15 
THE MISSES HUNT, 
No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
RATEFUL for the extent 
1 the extensive patronage they have 
G received, would respectfully give adie . the ladies, 
that they still continue to attend to their 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 6. 


HURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION ARE kc. 
HE — ibers oe ie — *. their Warehouse a 
general agsortment o reh 8, Consisting of 
Chandeliers of all sizes, Hangin Astral and Brackett 
Lamps for the Gallery, Wall or Organ and Palpit Lamps, 
&c. Lamps of every description manufactured to order 
at short notice. Conununion Services, of different sizes. 
Also, a complete assortment of House-furnishing arti- 
clea— , Silver and Plated Wares, Clocks, rays, 
Cutlery, &c, all of which will be sold on low terms. 
HARRIS & STANWOOD, 
n9 3m 29 Tremont Row, opp. Savings Bank. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID KEED, 
iy a — Street, Boston. 
ERMS.— Three Dollar yable in six months 
Two dollars and fifty pm Fai oe lla 28 
To individuals or nies whe pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
_ No subscription discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 
All communications, as well as letiers of business, 1e- 
to the Christian Register, should be addressed to 
av | Boston. . 
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